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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr. 

Mayor  of  Baltimore 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

We  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  herewith  the 
One  Hundred  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City,  for  the  two 
years  ending  June  30,   1956. 

Important  educational  history  has  been  made  in  these 
past  two  years  and  all  Baltimoreans  may  take  pride  in  the 
way  our  city  has  supported  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
segregated  schools.  The  response  of  Baltimore  was  in  har- 
mony with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Court's 
decision.  With  the  major  part  of  the  initial  adjustment 
now  behind  us,  we  may  look  to  the  future  with  confi- 
dence in  our  continued  progress  in  human  relations. 

With  active  support  from  you  and  the  other  officials 
and  agencies  of  the  municipal  government,  the  expansion 
of  our  school  plant  has  gone  forward  rapidly.  The  rate 
of  construction  has  approximately  equalled  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  pupil  population,  but  unusual  congestion  in  some 
neighborhoods  and  shifts  of  population  which  cannot  be 
accurately  predicted  continue  to  require  some  part-time 
schedules. 

In  addition  to  the  rate  of  our  building  progress,  we  have 
the  farther  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  new  struc- 


tures  are  designed  and  built  to  serve  the  City  for  many 
decades.  We  have  deliberately  maintained  high  standards 
of  quality,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  kept  our  build- 
ing costs  below  the  levels  of  those  of  comparable  cities. 
In  this  connection,  the  Commission  on  Governmental 
Efficiency  and  Economy,  Inc.  gave  us  valuable  help  as  the 
result  of  its  study  of  our  building  program.  We  were 
naturally  gratified  by  their  favorable  comments,  but  we 
were  particularly  pleased  to  have  their  suggestions  for 
further  improvement. 

The  heart  of  the  school  system  is  the  instructional 
program  and  everything  that  we  do  must  finally  be 
measured  in  terms  of  teaching,  learning,  and  the  good  de- 
velopment of  children.  With  the  understanding  help  of 
thousands  of  parents  and  citizens,  the  devoted  service  of 
our  teachers  and  other  staff  members,  and  the  steady  im- 
provement in  our  budget,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  classroom  work.  The  teacher  shortage  is  still  a 
serious  handicap,  but  the  recent  rise  in  the  salary  scale 
will  be  a  substantial  aid  in  recruiting  new  teachers. 

Needless  to  say  it  has  been  a  source  of  particular  pleas- 
ure to  the  members  of  this  Board  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
wisdom  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John  H.  Fischer  as 
Superintendent  has  been  confirmed.  We  know  that  all 
Baltimoreans  share  our  pride  in  the  repeated  instances 
of  local  and  national  recognition  of  his  professional  and 
civic  accomplishments. 

The  leadership  that  Dr.  Fischer  and  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  others  on 
the  administrative  staff  have  given  to  our  fine  corp  of 
teachers  has,  more  than  any  single  thing,  kept  the  sights 
of  our  school  system  on  sound  educational  objectives. 
Baltimore's  debt  to  all  these  people  is  an  enormous  one. 


On  behalf  of  the  entire  Board,  I  express  to  you  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  constant  support  and  encouragement 
we  receive  from  you,  the  members  of  the  City  adminis- 
tration, and  the  City  Council.  Without  such  help  our 
entire  task  would  be  much  more  difficult  and  many  of  our 
accomplishments  would  not  have  been  possible  at  all. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Sondheim,  Jr. 
President,  Board  of  School  Commissioners 


June  30,  1956 


To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  Baltimore  City 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  submit  to  you  herewith  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Second  Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Public 
School  System  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  This  document 
covers  the  academic  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1954, 
and  ending  June  30,  1956,  together  with  an  account  of 
our  fiscal  affairs  for  the  calendar  years  1954  and  195  5. 

These  have  been  years  of  important  change  for  our 
schools  and  our  city.  Much  has  already  been  written  about 
the  ways  in  which  our  schools  implemented  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  racial  segregation.  This  report  sum- 
marizes the  accomplishments  that  have  been  made  and 
records  them  as  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  good 
will  that  characterizes  Baltimore. 

As  enrollments  have  continued  to  climb,  and  educational 
programs  have  had  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
times,  administrative  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
school  system.  The  reorganization  of  the  elementary 
division  authorized  by  the  Board  in  the  spring  of  1954  has 
been  completed  during  this  biennium,  with  considerable 
benefit  to  the  entire  program  for  younger  children. 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  a  reorganization  of  the  division 
of  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  education  was  pro- 
posed and  approved,  to  be  carried  forward  in  the  subse- 
quent year.  The  progress  resulting  from  this  change  will 
be  recorded  in  the  next  report. 

Permeating  the  whole  of  our  instructional  effort  has 
been  a  deep  concern  for  raising  the  quality  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  our  schools.  This  interest  reflects  not  only 
the  steady  zeal  of  good  teachers  to  do  their  work  well, 
but,  equally,  the  growing  awareness  in  our  society  that 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  times  we  must  do 


more  than  we  have  done  to  release  the  undeveloped  po- 
tential of  our  people.  This  is  why  we  have  strengthened 
our  work  with  pupils  at  every  level  of  ability,  and  have 
given  special  attention  to  those  of  unusual  ability.  We  are 
concerned  with  both  the  gifted  and  the  handicapped — 
the  former  because  we  must  look  to  them  as  pace  setters 
and  trail  blazers;  the  latter,  because  in  our  society  every 
person  is  important.  If  we  need  a  more  concrete  reason 
for  working  with  both  extremes,  as  well  as  all  the  pupils 
of  the  middle  group,  it  can  be  found  in  the  inescapable 
fact  that  virtually  everyone  is  expected  to  perform  today 
at  a  higher  level  of  understanding  and  skill  than  ever 
before. 

The  element  basically  responsible  for  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Baltimore  schools  is  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  School  Board.  In  your  service  you  go  far  be- 
yond the  duties  laid  upon  you  by  the  law,  for  the  spirit  in 
which  you  carry  on  your  work  is  even  more  influential 
than  the  decisions  you  reach  and  the  policies  you  adopt. 
You  approach  your  problems  always  conscious  of  the  high 
purpose  of  public  education  in  our  society  and  act  upon 
them  in  terms  of  public  responsibility  and  personal  in- 
tegrity. The  members  of  your  staff  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  you  and  are  constantly  grateful  for 
the  guidance  and  stimulation  you  give  us  to  do  our  best 
in  the  service  of  the  City. 

Sincerely, 


John  H.  Fischer 

Superintendent 


June  30,  1956 


I 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  covers  the  two  scholastic 
years  1954-1955  and  1955-1956  and  the  fiscal  years  1954, 
1955  and  part  of  1956.  This  period  was  one  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  adjustment.  It  was  marked  by  major  changes 
administratively,  by  changes  in  personnel,  and  by  the 
rapid  adaptation  of  pupils  and  adults  to  new  environments 
in  which  the  educational  processes  were  to  be  carried  on. 
It  revealed  the  wisdom  of  the  detailed  planning  that  had 
brought  about  the  reorganization  of  the  elementary  divi- 
sion as  described  in  the  last  report  of  this  series.  It  marked 
the  close  of  the  professional  careers  of  two  beloved  assist- 
ant superintendents,  the  esteemed  administrative  assistant, 
and  several  key  principals  and  supervisors.  Although  it 
was  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools,  it  demonstrated  the  loyalty  and  resiliency  of  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  and  their  ability  to  sur- 
mount each  crisis  as  it  arose. 

Desegregating  the  Public  Schools 

On  June  3,  1954,  after  the  May  17  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  illegal  the 
established  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils, 
respectively,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Baltimore 
Public  Schools  "should  be  conformed  to  a  non-segregated 
basis  to  be  in  effect  by  the  opening  of  schools  in  Septem- 
ber. .  .  ."'  This  action  was  based  on  an  opinion  of  the  City 
Solicitor  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Board  to  rule  on 
the  legal  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  upon  its 
duties  and  obligations.  His  reply,  dated  June  1,  1954, 
concluded,  "It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  the  Supreme 
Court,   by  its  decision,   had  determined   that  segregation 


'Minutes  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,   1954,  page   110. 
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in  education,  as  provided  for  in  Article  32,  section  22  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Code,  is  in  deprivation  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Am- 
mendment  and  is,  Consequently,  unconstitutional  and  in- 
valid." This  ruling,  which  provided  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Board's  action,  was  only  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of 
developments,  which  had  paved  the  way  for  an  eventual 
change  of  that  kind.  For  many  years  the  professional 
members  of  the  school  system  of  both  races  had  become 
experienced  in  planning  and  working  together  on  prob- 
lems of  concern  to  public  education."  Already  a  certain 
amount  of  integration  had  taken  place  in  specialized  cur- 
ricula at  the  high  school  level  and  in  adult  education 
classes.  Furthermore,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  had 
been  considering  for  some  time  ways  and  means  of  effect- 
ing desegregation  should  a  decision  requiring  it  be  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  the  Department  of 
Education  was  ready  to  take  the  critical  step  when  it 
became  necessary. 

On  June  10  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  ap- 
proved unanimously  the  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent regarding  the  fundamental  policies  which  should 
govern  the  conversion  of  the  school  system  to  a  non- 
segregated  basis.    He  enumerated  three: 

1.  Present  standards  pertaining  to  school  admission,  grades,  and 
curricula  shall  continue  in  force,  except  that  the  race  of  the  pupil 
shall  not  be  a  consideration. 

2.  No  child  shall  be  required  to  attend  any  particular  school.  Where 
a  building  is  overcrowded,  specific  district  lines  may  be  established 
as  required  by  building  capacity  and  neighborhood  population.  No 
pupil  who  lives  beyond  such  a  line  may  then  enter  the  districted 


2  See  Pancoa"st,  Elinor,  The  report  of  a  study  on  desegregation  in  the  Balti- 
more City  Schools.  Baltimore  Commission  on  Human  Relations,  page  26;  also 
Bard,  Harry,  "A  Baltimorean  Reports  on  Desegregation,"  in  Educational 
Leadership,  November,  1955;  "The  Baltimore  Plan  Appraised  by  E.  L.  Jones," 
Staff  Newsletter  (Vol.  XI,  No.  2,  September  23,  1955),  p.  4,  col.  3;  "The 
New  Task  As  Seen  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Fischer,"  Ibid.,  p.  4,  col.   1 
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school.  All  pupils  hitherto  enrolled  therein  are  permitted  to  remain 
there. 
3.  In  the  assignment,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  staff  members  the 
present  policy  of  respecting  relative  merit  shall  be  scrupulously 
observed.  No  person  shall  be  denied  any  opportunity  because  of 
his  race. 

Under  this  policy,  pupils  would  be  able  to  enter  the 
school  of  their  choice,  without  regard  for  the  former  racial 
classification  of  the  school.  Transfer  privileges  would  be 
retained,  thereby  giving  the  system  flexibility  and  at  the 
same  time  continuing  the  right  of  staff  members  to  pass 
on  the  wisdom  of  a  particular  move. 

Transfers  by  reason  of  a  change  of  residence  were  to  be 
automatically  approved.  When  admission  was  requested 
to  a  school  where  district  lines  were  already  established, 
permission  could  be  granted  only  if  the  pupil  made  his 
home  in  the  district. 

If  no  change  of  residence  was  involved,  the  principals 
of  both  the  sending  and  the  prospective  receiving  school 
were  to  approve,  or  if  agreement  could  not  be  reached 
the  case  was  to  be  referred  to  an  assistant  superintendent. 
"In  giving  their  approval  principals  will,  as  in  the  past, 
consider  the  educational  reasons  justifying  the  transfer  and 
the  number  of  pupils  already  enrolled  in  the  class  to 
which  the  pupil  requesting  transfer  would  be  assigned."3 

Pupils  who  had  been  prohibited  by  the  pattern  of  segre- 
gation from  registering  for  any  program  during  the 
Spring  of  1954  were  to  be  allowed  to  register  until  the 
opening  of  school  in  September,  1954.  In  case  of  over- 
crowding, criteria  of  selection  were  not  to  include  race, 
and  were  to  apply  to  all  registrants. 

The  adoption  of  the  non-segregation  policy  permitted 
the  Board  to  cancel  its  plans  for  expensive  printing  equip- 
ment that  had  been  ordered  in  accordance  with  the  old 


Circular  No.   272,  Series   1953-54,  June  23,    1954. 
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"separate  but  equal"  doctrine  to  provide  Negro  students 
enrolling  at  the  Carver  Vocational-Technical  High 
School,  then  under  construction,  with  a  printing  course 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  that  offered  white  students 
at  the  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical  High  School. 
This  action  concentrated  all  printing  instruction  at  Mer- 
genthaler to  which  the  Negro  applicants  were  automatic- 
ally admitted,  thereby  ending  the  suit  against  the  city  and 
the  members  of  the  School  Board  that  had  been  initiated 
in  their  behalf.  The  non-segregation  policy  likewise 
brought  an  end  to  another  suit  to  force  the  admission  of 
Negro  girls  to  the  all-girl  and  formerly  all-white  classes 
at  Western  High  School. 

While  there  were  many  questions  and  some  apprehension 
about  what  would  happen  when  schools  opened  in  the 
fall,  the  fully-integrated  adult  evening  summer  school  held 
during  June  and  July  of  1954  furnished  further  proof 
that  Baltimore  was  prepared  to  accept  interracial  school- 
ing. The  815  white  and  3  85  colored  students,  ranging  in 
age  from  16  on  up,  attended  mixed  classes  three  and  four 
times  a  week  under  both  white  and  Negro  teachers  with- 
out a  single  incident  of  unpleasantness.  And,  as  far  as 
school  officials  knew,  nobody  dropped  out  or  declined  to 
register  because  the  classes  were  mixed. 

With  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  race  had 
ceased  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  assignment  of 
pupils  and  staff  members.  White  and  colored  eligible  lists 
had  been  consolidated  into  one  list  from  which  selection 
was  made  from  the  top  five  individuals.  The  Division  of 
Colored  Schools  had  been  discontinued,  but  no  one  in 
that  division  had  suffered  discharge  or  loss  of  status.  Other 
duties  had  been  assigned  to  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  division;  and  teachers,  principals,  and  su- 
pervisors had  been  merged  with  white  personnel  of  like 
status.  Coincidentally,  but  not  part  of  the  desegregation 
program,  a  reorganization  of  the  elementary  division  went 
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into  effect  with  the  opening  of  schools.  Under  this  plan 
the  elementary  schools  were  reorganized  without  regard 
to  prevailing  race  into  five  administrative  groups  desig- 
nated "areas."  Each  area  was  staffed  with  a  team  con- 
sisting of  ( 1 )  an  over-all  administrative  and  supervisory 
executive  officer  designated  as  the  area  director;  (2)  two 
supervisors,  one  with  prior  specialization  in  primary  edu- 
cation; the  other  in  intermediate  education;  (3)  two 
specialists,  one  at  each  level;  (4)  a  specialist  in  art;  (5)  a 
specialist  in  music;  and  (6)  a  specialist  in  physical  edu- 
cation. Two  of  the  area  directors  were  principals  of  form- 
er colored  schools,  and  many  of  the  supervisors  and  spe- 
cialists were  drawn  from  the  former  Division  of  Colored 
Schools. 

The  Baltimore  Public  Schools  rejected  the  idea  of  delib- 
erate mixing  of  the  races.  Changes  in  the  composition  of 
student  bodies  came  as  families  changed  their  places  of 
residence  or  as  pupils  applied  for  transfers  for  specific 
educational  reasons.  Consequently,  it  was  normal  that  the 
pattern  of  school  attendance  should  change  slowly  at  first 
and  only  accelerate  with  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
Table  1  reveals  the  trend  in  pupil  enrollment  in  the  two 
years  of  the  biennium,  and  Table  2,  the  assignment  of 
faculty  members. 

Throughout  the  biennium,  except  for  a  brief  period  late 
in  September,  the  work  of  the  schools  continued  normally. 
At  the  beginning,  relatively  few  changes  occurred  in  the 
staffing  of  the  schools.  As  time  went  on  and  there  were 
vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  number  of  biracial  faculties 
increased.  The  composition  of  the  pupil  populations 
changed  more  rapidly.  Most  of  the  direction  of  change 
followed  that  of  population  migration  within  the  city. 
The  effect  was  to  raise  markedly  the  enrollments  of 
schools  in  changing  neighborhoods  where  the  white  popu- 
lation had  been  decreasing.  The  new  policy  helped  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  part-time  in  the  elementary  schools. 


TABLE   1 

Racial  Composition  of  Public  Schools  Under 
Desegregation  Policy,  October  of  Each  Year 


Type 

Former 

Number 

Number 

Number  of 

Number 

Number 

and 

all-white 

Schools 

of  Negro 

Former  all- 

Schools 

of  White 

Year 

Schools 

mixed 

Pupils 

Colored  Schools 

Mixed 

Pupils 

TOTAL 


1954                     122 

SI 

1,575 

85 

3 

3 

1955                     121 

66 

4,802 

83 

7 

19 

Senior  High  Schools 

1954                         7 

6 

94 

2 

0 

0 

1955                         7 

5 

261 

2 

0 

0 

Junior  High  Schools 

1954                      15 

7 

75 

10 

0 

0 

1955                      16 

12 

604 

9 

0 

0 

Vocational-Technical   High 

Schools 

1954                         1 

1 

3 

I 

0 

0 

1955                        1 

1 

16 

1 

0 

0 

General  Vocational  Schools 

1954                        4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1955                        3 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Shop  Center  Schools 

1954                        8 

1 

2 

10 

0 

0 

1955                        8 

4 

29 

10 

0 

0 

Occupational  Schools 

1954                       6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1955                       6 

2 

31 

5 

0 

0 

Elementary  Schools 

1954                      81 

36 

1,401 

54 

3 

3 

1955                      80 

41 

3,858 

53 

7 

19 

Per  Cent  of  Schools  with  m 

ixed  popu 

ation 

1954 

41.8 

3.5 

1955 

54.5 

8.4 

Type  of 
School 


TABLE  2 
Schools  with  Faculties  of  Both  Races 


Year 

(January) 


Total 
Units 


One 

Race 


Both 
Races 


TOTAL 

Senior  High 

Junior  High 

Vocational 
(All  types) 
Elementary 


1955 

207 

203 

4 

1956 

204 

190 

14 

1955 

9 

9 

0 

1956 

9 

7 

2 

1955 

25 

22 

5 

1956 

25 

19 

6 

1955 

38 

3S 

0 

1956 

37 

37 

0 

1955 

135 

134 

1 

1956 

133 

127 

6 
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It  made  possible,  later  in  the  fall,  the  transfer  of  over  200 
pupils,  with  their  teachers,  from  a  former  colored  school 
to  a  neighboring  former  white  school  that  was  partially 
empty.  Thus  it  added  a  flexibility  to  the  school  system 
which  it  never  had  experienced   before. 

In  the  community  at  large,  the  Board  found  general 
acceptance  and  approval4  of  its  prompt  decision  to  open 
all  schools  to  all  qualified  pupils  without  regard  to  racial 
distinction.  The  strength  of  this  support  became  increas- 
ingly apparent  during  the  course  of  the  disturbances 
which  broke  out  in  the  southern  segment  of  the  city.  The 
first  of  these  incidents  occurred  immediately  before  the 
opening  of  school.  A  meeting  of  parents  on  September 
3,  1954,  ostensibly  called  to  protest  the  physical  condition 
oi  a  small  building  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city, 
was  whipped  into  turmoil  by  neighborhood  agitators  who 
hoped  to  pressure  school  authorities  into  restoring  local 
segregation.'  The  meeting  and  later  conferences  with  the 
Superintendent  led  to  adjustments  that  were  satisfactory 
to  the  complainants. 

Another  emotional  outbreak  occurred  September  20, 
at  a  meeting  in  southwest  Baltimore  arranged  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Relations  Committee  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  to 
hear  the  protests  of  a  group  of  aroused  parents  who  were 
opposed  to  the  School  Board  policy  of  desegregation  and 
claimed  they  had  no  means  of  expressing  their  views,  or 
channel  of  communication  with  the  school  authorities. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  pro- 
segregationists  who  claimed  to  represent  not  only  nearby 


4  Favorable  accounts  of  the  progress  of  desegregation  in  Ealtimore  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  May  8,  1955;  the  journal  of  Negro  Edu- 
cation. Vol.  133,  No.  4,  October,  1956;  the  Superintendent  contributed  articles 
to  Educational  Leadership  for  February,  1955  and  the  Nation's  Schools  for 
September,  1955  on  the  basic  principles  that  are  involved  in  establishing  a 
program  of  desegregation. 

5  Pancoast,  Op.  Cit.,  page  53. 
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neighborhoods  but  some  that  were  far  removed  from  the 
place  of  meeting.  Threats  of  overt  acts  were  openly  made, 
but  the  meeting  may  have  actually  relieved  for  a  time  the 
participants'  feeling  of  frustration. 

By  September  29,  1954,  however,  picketing  was  threat- 
ened at  School  No.  34,  Washington  Boulevard  and  Carey 
Street.  Early  Thursday  morning,  September  30,  and  be- 
fore school,  a  picket  line  began  forming.  The  police  did 
not  interfere  with  the  picketers  as  long  as  they  were 
orderly,  since  picketing  was  looked  upon  as  a  right  of 
peaceful  assembly.  There  were  no  disturbances.  Principal 
and  teachers  received  the  parents  who  came  into  the 
schools,  and  showed  them  that  all  was  peaceful  and  that 
their  children  were  perfectly  safe.  Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  parents,  apprehensive  about  the  situation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, took  their  children  home. 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  on  the  same  day.  It  recognized  the 
serious  consequences  that  might  follow  if  the  picketing 
should  spread  to  other  schools  and  areas.  In  a  statement 
to  the  public  it  asserted  its  stand: 

All  of  our  schools  are,  of  course,  open  and  will  remain  open. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  Police  Department  give  their 
full  assurance  that  parents  need  not  have  any  concern  about  sending 
their  children  to  school. 

We  have  confidence  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Baltimoreans 
will  not  be  misled  into  thinking  anything  good  can  possibly  come 
from  behavior  that  serves  only  to  confuse  and  frighten  children  and 
to  interfere  with  their  education. 

Our  schools  have  been  open  for  almost  four  weeks  without  a  single 
untoward  incident,  and  in  that  time  Baltimoreans  have  amply  demon- 
strated the  spirit  of  tolerance,  understanding,  and  fair  play  that  has 
been  a  source  of  pride  so  often  in  the  history  of  our  city. 

Let  us  all  continue  to  work  together  to  maintain  th.it  tradition. 
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On  Friday,  October  1,  more  disturbances  developed  at 
three  additional  elementary  schools  and  several  junior  high 
schools  and  at  the  Southern  High  School  where  some  500 
students  remained  outside  the  building.  School  authorities 
were  ably  assisted  by  the  police  who  had  orders  to  guard 
against  acts  of  violence  and  the  blocking  of  traffic,  but 
not  to  interfere  with  peaceful  picketing.  Parents,  disturbed 
by  anonymous  telephone  calls  that  their  children  were  in 
danger,  were  invited  to  see  for  themselves  that  within 
the  building  school  work  was  proceeding  normally. 

During  Friday  school  authorities  and  police  officials  were 
in  conference  with  advisers  from  both  State  and  city 
legal  departments,  considering  measures  for  restoring 
order.    The  police  commissioner  issued  a  statement: 

We  in  the  Police  Department  are  hopeful  that  the  citizens  will  be 
orderly,  but  we  are  prepared  to  act  immediately  on  any  overt  act. 
We  will  not  permit  disorder.  All  children  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
school  and  leave  school  peacefully  and  unmolested. 

The  Superintendent  announced: 

The  School  Board  has  no  intention  of  changing  its  stand  on  integra- 
tion. Every  school  will  be  open  on  Monday.  No  parent  need  fear 
for  the  safety  of  his  child  in  school.  We  have  the  complete  assurance 
of  the  Police  Department  that  every  school  which  needs  help  will 
be  fully  protected. 

On  the  same  day,  nineteen  representative  civic  and 
religious  groups  joined  in  an  emergency  organization 
which  called  itself  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Civic 
Unity.  Its  purpose  was  to  stimulate  as  many  statements 
as  possible  from  community  leaders  and  groups  backing 
up  the  position  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  after  about  20  carloads  of 
youngsters  had  been  observed  circling  the  building,  five 
policemen  of  the  Southern  District  were  assigned  to  pro- 
tect the  Southern  High  School  from  vandalism. 

Monday,  October  4,  saw  a  resumption  of  the  disturb- 
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ances  despite  the  pleas  of  the  Mayor  and  other  civic  and 
religious  leaders,  and  the  television  appearance  of  the 
principal  of  the  Southern  High  School.  A  parade  of 
youths  visited  various  secondary  schools  of  the  city  where 
they  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  the  students  with- 
in to  join  the  marchers.  The  demonstration  had  more  of 
the  character  of  a  holiday  lark  than  a  serious  strike  against 
the  desegregation  policy.  Although  noisy,  the  marchers 
were  on  the  whole  law-abiding.  They  were  entirely  un- 
successful in  persuading  students  already  at  work  in  the 
schools  en  route  to  join  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  four-member  committee  set  up 
the  preceding  day  by  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Civic 
Unity  met  with  the  Superintendent  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  and  agreed  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  in- 
voking the  statutes  applicable  to  such  public  disturbances, 
namely,  Article  77  of  the  1951  Code  of  Maryland,  Section 
92,  and  Section  22 3C.  The  first  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  disturb  a  public  school  in  session,  and  the  second  states: 

Any  person  who  induces  or  attempts  to  induce  any  child  to  absent 
himself  unlawfully  from  school,  or  employs  or  harbors  while  school 
is  in  session  any  child  absent  unlawfully  from  school,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  fined  not  more  than  $50. 

Dr.  Leon  Sachs  was  delegated  to  call  on  Police  Commis- 
sioner Ober  to  urge  him  to  make  full  use  of  the  authority 
given  him  in  the  two  laws.  Convinced  that  the  time  had 
come  for  sterner  methods,  the  Commissioner  prepared  a 
statement  for  broadcast  on  television  that  night  which 
closed  with  this  paragraph: 

You  have,  fellow  citizens,  constitutional  rights  to  express  your  opinion 
by  assembly  in  halls  or  other  appropriate  places.    When  such  assem- 


,:  Pancoast,  Op.  Cit.,  page  66. 

'Dr.  Leon  Sachs  (Jewish  Community  Council),  Mrs.  Audrey  Smid  (In- 
dustrial Union  Council  CIO),  Dr.  Furman  Templeton  (Maryland  Commission 
on  Interracial  Problems  and  Relations),  and  Mr.  Robert  Mover  (Coordinating 
Council   of  the   Parent-Teacher  Associations). 
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blies  are  orderly,  the  police  have  no  reason  to  interfere.  What  is 
going  on  in  Baltimore,  however,  is  not  an  orderly  expression  of 
constitutional  rights,  but  is  a  definite  violation  of  the  two  sections 
of  our  Code  which  I  have  quoted.  I  repeat  that  if  these  sections  of  the 
Code  are  disregarded,  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Police 
Department. 

Tuesday  saw  the  organized  disturbances  collapse.  After 
that,  school  attendance  returned  to  normal. 

Within  two  days  three  branches  of  government  firmly 
and  unequivocably  gave  maximum  support  to  the  policy 
of  the  public  schools.  The  police  commissioner  had  made 
it  clear  that  henceforth  public  picketing  and  striking, 
which  disturbed  schools,  would  be  regarded  as  an  illegal 
means  of  changing  school  policy.  On  Monday,  October 
4,  the  legislative  branch  of  city  government  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  desegregation  policy  of  the  School 
Board."  Finally,  on  October  5,  the  Superior  Court  of 
Baltimore  City  found  that  policy  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  law.9 

On  November  5,  1954,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Staff  Newsletter,  Mr.  Walter  Sondheim,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  expressed  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Board  for  the  loyalty  and  cooperation 
shown  by  all  the  members  of  the  staff  during  the  emer- 
gency. "Each  member  of  the  Board,"  he  wrote,  "is  per- 
sonally aware  of  numerous  instances  of  outstanding  per- 
formance under  trying  and   difficult   circumstances." 

The  Pancoast  Survey  calls  attention  to  some  of  these 
evidences  of  loyalty: 


8  By  a  10  to  8  vote  the  City  Council  refused  to  consider  a  resolution  which 
called  upon  the  authorities  of  the  city  schools  to  postpone  desegregation  in  the 
schools  until  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  final  decree. 

0  Oral  decision  of  Judge  James  K.  Cullen  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Balti- 
more City  in  mandamus  suit  filed  September  9  against  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  by  the  Maryland  Petition  Committee,  Walter  E.  Burr  and 
others,  in  which  the  demurrer  of  the  defendants  to  the  petition  of  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  policy  of  segregated  schools  be  continued  was  sustained  without  leave 
to  amend. 
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1.  Schools  remained  open  for  the  usual  hours.  Principals 
and  teachers  were  at  their  posts  and  taking  on  additional 
responsibilities  throughout  the  emergency.  They  were 
especially  helpful  in  easing  the  concern  of  parents  for 
the  safety  of  their  children.  There  was  danger  that  con- 
fusion created  by  apprehensive  parents,  irrespective  of 
their  views  on  desegregation,  would  create  the  very  in- 
terference with  order  that  was  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  rumor  spreaders.  Accordingly,  any  mother  who 
wished  to  come  to  take  her  child  home  was  invited  to  do 
so.  And  in  the  hardest  hit  situations,  of  course,  many  did. 

2.  The  role  played  by  the  pupils  themselves  was  by  no 
means  insignificant.  Twelfth  grade  students  would  have 
no  part  in  the  strike.  Class  officers  of  the  student  organi- 
zations were  effective  in  maintaining  order  and  morale. 
At  one  school,  the  officers  of  the  student  council  took 
charge.  The  principal,  alerted  that  trouble  was  possible 
on  Monday,  phoned  Sunday  to  12  boys  who  were  the 
school's  student  council  asking  them  to  be  on  hand  early 
Monday  morning,  to  select  12  additional  boys  to  help,  and 
to  take  their  customary  charge  of  the  grounds  and  sur- 
roundings. Student  government  of  disciplinary  matters 
is  an  established  practice  at  the  school  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  The  march  visited  the  school  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  but  picked  up  few  recruits.  All  24  boys  re- 
ceived honorary  citations  from  the  principal  in  school 
assembly.  The  incident  brings  to  the  fore  a  fact  true  for 
all  schools:  that  long  years  of  experience  in  working  to- 
gether, in  tradition,  and  in  attitude  create  the  right  setting 
for  meeting  any  emergency. 

3.  Many  persons  assisted  helpfully  at  the  scenes  of  the 
disturbances;  administrative  officers  of  the  schools,  police 
officials,  plain-clothesmen,  newsmen.  In  addition,  a  partic- 
ularly significant  part  was  taken  by  clergymen  of 
churches   in   the   school    community,    who    came    to   the 
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school  to  stand  with  it  wherever  they  could  be  of  greatest 
use.  Many  parents  also  gave  substantial  support  to  the 
principle  of  law  and  order. 

4.  The  press,  radio,  and  television  were  especially 
forceful  in  their  utterances.  Editorials  and  news  coverage 
were  very  effective  in  alleviating  underground  fears  and 
in  bringing  the  real  problems  into  true  focus. 

Out  of  this  period  of  crisis  came  a  great  manifestation 
of  community  backing  for  the  cause  of  public  education. 
For  this  support  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and 
the  staff  record  their  humble  gratification.  It  became 
clearly  evident  that  the  community  by  and  large  approved 
the  Board's  decision  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Reorganization  of  the  Elementary  Division 

The  decentralization  of  elementary  schools  into  five 
administrative  groups  which  became  effective  July  1,  1954, 
has  amply  repaid  the  high  hopes  of  its  planners.  The  area 
directors  have  relieved  the  assistant  superintendent  and 
the  director  of  elementary  education  of  many  adminis- 
trative responsibilities.  They  and  their  resource  staffs, 
consisting  of  two  elementary  supervisors,  two  elementary 
specialists,  and  specialists  in  the  fields  of  elementary  art, 
music,  and  physical  education,  have  provided  a  team  ap- 
proach to  local  school  problems  and  improvement  proj- 
ects. Individual  teachers  received  specific  help  in  terms 
of  their  interests  and  needs.  The  strategic  position  of  the 
principal  as  instructional  leader  was  highlighted.  Thus, 
through  the  area  plan,  in  the  two  years  in  which  it  has 
been  in  effect,  closer  inter-personal  relationships  have 
been  established  than  ever  before,  resources  have  been 
used  to  far  greater  advantage,  and  more  problems  have 
been  attacked  cooperatively. 

In  order  that  this  regional  approach  may  not  result  in 
five  separated  administrative  systems,  care  has  been  taken 
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to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  the  area  directors,  resource 
staff  members,  and  principals  through  staff  meetings  and 
conferences  and  in  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  principals  which  assists  in  the  development  of  policies 
applicable  to  all  elementary  schools. 

Assistant   Superintendent   for   School   Facilities 

On  December  15,  1955,  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  School  Facilities, 
William  E.  Lehr,  be  appointed  assistant  superintendent. 
This  appointment  was  in  recognition  of  the  major  im- 
portance of  the  school  construction  program  and  Mr. 
Lehr's  outstanding  competence  in  the  field. 

Consolidated  Division  for 
Post-Elementary  Instruction 

On  June  27,  195  6,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  that 
a  single  Assistant  Superintendency  be  established  for 
secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  education  to  provide  for 
the  coordinated  administration  of  all  instructional  pro- 
grams in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  beyond  those  for 
young  children.  The  occasion  for  this  recommendation  was 
the  impending  retirement  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education,  June  30, 
1956  and  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Secondary  Education,  on  August  31,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  the  need  for  considering  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  in  the  administration  of  programs 
for  the  education  of  adolescents  and  adults  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  submitting  his  recommendation,  the  Superintendent 
presented  for  consideration  a  number  of  issues  in  second- 
ary and  adult  education  which  seemed  to  point  to  the 
desirability  of  merging  the  two  major  secondary  divisions: 

1.   The  most  obvious   problem   of   the   next   decade  or 
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two  will  be  rapidly  growing  enrollments.  The  total  num- 
ber of  young  people  and  the  percentage  of  them  who 
stay  in  high  school  are  both  increasing.  Changes  in  tech- 
nology and  economy  are  increasing  the  demand  for  high- 
ly trained  people  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
number  of  jobs  for  unskilled  workers. 

2.  If  programs  of  secondary  education  are  to  be  realis- 
tically planned  for  the  years  immediately  ahead  they  will 
have  to  be  more  diversified  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  students  who 
will  be  enrolled.  The  exceptionally  able  will  require  not 
only  differentiated  instruction  but  new  ways  and  means 
of  awakening  in  them  a  realization  of  their  own  possi- 
bilities. For  the  young  people  who  heretofore  have  tradi- 
tionally left  school  at  the  age  of  16  to  go  into  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  work,  the  schools  will  have  to  devise  ways 
by  which  the  kinds  of  competencies  can  be  acquired 
which  will  enable  them  to  perform  the  jobs  available  to 
them. 

3.  Virtually  every  young  person  must  be  prepared  for 
gainful  employment  and  all  must  have  the  general  cul- 
tural background  prerequisite  to  successful  participation 
in  a  free  society. 

4.  Thus,  to  maintain  a  strong  program  of  secondary 
education  in  Baltimore  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  all 
of  the  strengths  of  both  the  vocational  program  and  the 
general  program.  While  planning  for  diversity,  the  equal 
need  for  unity  must  be  recognized. 

5.  In  nearly  all  of  the  offerings  of  adult  education  there 
is  a  close  relationship  with  the  work  of  the  schools  for 
adolescents.  Administrative  problems  frequently  cut 
across  age  lines.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  integrate 
the  administration  of  adult  education  with  that  of  the 
general  secondary  and  vocational  schools. 

These  factors  point  up  the  logical  interrelation  of  gen- 
eral and  vocational  education  in  the  curriculum  field  and 
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the  need  for  planning  for  unity  as  well  as  diversity. 

Since  no  one  person  serving  in  this  Assistant  Superin- 
tendency  could  be  expected  to  possess  adequate  training 
and  experiences  in  all  of  the  fields  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
Superintendent  recommended  further  that  four  Director- 
ships be  established  under  the  general  control  of  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent.  The  duties  proposed  for  these 
directors  were  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Director  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools:  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  this  person 
will  be  responsible  for  the  total  operation  of  all  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  except  the  vocational-technical 
high  schools.  He  will  be  the  immediate  administrative 
superior  of  the  principals  of  these  schools.  His  functions 
will  include  assigning  and  directing  personnel,  coordinat- 
ing and  improving  the  program  of  instruction,  developing 
and  controlling  the  budget  for  the  Division,  carrying  on 
continuing  programs  of  professional  development  and 
community  relations.  In  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
instructional  program  he  will  use  the  assistance  of  the 
Director  of  Instructional  Services  and  his  staff. 

2.  Director  of  Vocational  Education:  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  this  Director  will  be 
responsible  for  the  total  operation  of  the  vocational- 
technical  high  schools,  the  general  vocational  schools,  and 
all  occupational  and  shop  center  units.  His  functions  will 
include  assigning  and  directing  personnel,  developing  and 
controlling  the  budget  of  the  Division,  coordinating  and 
improving  the  program  of  instruction,  carrying  on  con- 
tinuing programs  of  professional  development  and  com- 
munity relations.  He  will  serve  as  the  immediate  adminis- 
trative superior  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  named 
above.  He  will  serve  also  as  the  chief  instructional  officer 
in  the  fields  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  business 
and  distributive  education,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
trial arts,  directing  the  work  of  the  supervisors  and  spe- 
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cialists  in  these  fields.  In  connection  with  the  instruction- 
al programs  of  the  schools  for  which  he  is  administratively 
responsible,  he  will  use  in  every  appropriate  way  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Director  of  Instructional  Services  and  the 
supervisors  and  specialists  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  He  will  develop  and  carry  forward  a  program 
of  cooperative  relationships  with  such  community  groups 
as  trade-industrial  organizations,  labor  organizations,  and 
other  groups  which  may  contribute  to  the  development 
of  vocational  education.  This  will  include  recommending 
the  appointment  of  trade  advisory  committees  whenever 
they  are  needed,  and  working  with  these  groups  after 
their  appointment  by  the  Superintendent  or  the  School 
Board.  He  will  also  give  leadership  in  the  program  of  vo- 
cational education  for  adults,  working  cooperatively  with 
the  Division  of  Adult  Education  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

3.  Director  of  Adult  Education:  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  this  Director  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  total  operation  of  the  Adult  Education 
Program  and  will  carry  out  in  general  with  respect  to 
the  entire  group  of  schools  the  functions  that  a  principal 
performs  in  a  single  school.  In  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  of  vocational  education  for 
adults  he  will  rely  upon  the  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation for  leadership  in  the  specialized  programs  in  trade 
extension,  apprenticeship,  and  such  other  work  as  may 
be  included  in  the  vocational  offerings.  He  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  building  and  maintaining  effective  coopera- 
tive relationships  with  other  community  organizations  in- 
terested in  adult  education.  He  will  provide  leadership 
in  the  instructional  services  related  to  Adult  Education 
and  will  make  these  services  available  upon  request  to  all 
of  the  schools  in  the  system  as  they  undertake  programs 
to  serve  the  parents  or  other  adults  of  their  respective 
communities. 
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4.  Director  of  Instructional  Services  in  Secondary 
Schools:  Under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent this  Director  will  be  responsible  for  leadership  of  the 
staff  providing  instructional  services  in  General  Educa- 
tion in  the  Secondary  Schools:  i.e.,  the  supervisors,  spe- 
cialists, and  other  staff  members  assigned  to  this  duty,  and 
will  work  in  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the  instruc- 
tional staffs  attached  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation and  the  Division  of  Adult  Education.  He  will  give 
leadership  to  the  preparation  of  curriculum  materials  and 
will  work  with  the  respective  directors  and  principals  in 
developing  programs  for  the  professional  improvement 
of  educational  staffs  in  all  secondary  schools.  He  will 
be  responsible  also  for  such  school-community  activities 
in  the  secondary  program  as  are  now  represented  by  the 
Youth  City  Council,  the  Civic  Experience  Program,  and 
similar  enterprises. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Secondary,  Vocation- 
al, and  Adult  Education  will  thus  be  responsible  for  the 
effective  leadership  and  coordination  of  the  work  of  these 
Directors  and  of  all  other  persons  in  his  Division,  the 
major  purpose  being  to  provide  the  best  possible  program 
of  education  for  all  members  of  the  community  beyond 
the  range  of  the  elementary  school  in  addition  to  those 
general  functions  which  are  performed  by  all  Assistant 
Superintendents  such  as  membership  on  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  participation  in  the  development  of 
policy  recommendations,  and  assistance  to  the  Superin- 
tendent in  dealing  with  general  administrative  matters. 

Coordination   of  Pupil   Personnel   Services 

On  June  27,  1956,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
also  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
that  the  Division  of  Guidance  and  Placement  and  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  (formerly  the  Division  of 
Aptitude  Testing),  both  of  which  hitherto  had  been  at- 
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tached  administratively  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, be  established  as  separate  units  under  the  leadership 
of  directors  responsible  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 
The  Board  also  approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  that  the  directors  of  these  two  divisions, 
together  with  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Services,  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  for  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  three 
units.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  will  be  designated 
as  chairman  to  serve  one  year  on  a  rotating  basis.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  and  the  Assistant  Superintendents 
for  Elementary  Education,  Secondary,  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education,  and  Staff  Services  will  be  designated  as 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Pupil  Personnel  Services  to 
give  guidance  on  interdivisional  problems  and  policies. 

School    Cafeterias 

Included  also  in  the  reorganization  of  June  27,  1956, 
was  approval  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Division  of  School  Cafeterias  from  the 
former  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  the  Business 
Division. 

The  position  of  Director  of  Cafeterias,  now  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Business  Ad- 
ministration, was  created  late  in  1955  and  the  first  ap- 
pointee, Mr.  Robert  H.  Nicholson,  was  approved  June  7, 
1956.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  are  to  give  lead- 
ership and  advice  to  the  school  system  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cafeteria  services  in  the  various  types  of 
schools;  to  direct  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  cafe- 
teria supervisory  and  management  staffs;  to  assist  the 
Division  of  School  Facilities  in  cafeteria  layout  and  equip- 
ment in  new  buildings;  to  prepare  specifications  for  food 
items;  to  direct  the  proper  placement  of  cafeteria  per- 
sonnel; and  to  work  with  the  Maryland  State  Department 
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of  Education  on  the  distribution  and  use  of  Government 
commodities  and  on  food  programs  that  carry  allotments 
or  subsidies. 

Deputy  Superintendent 

On  July  14,  1955,  the  Superintendent  recommended 
the  re-establishment  of  the  position  of  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent. The  duties  were  to  be  those  announced  when 
the  position  was  created  June  26,  1952,  viz: 

1.  To  assist  the  Superintendent  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
school  system  by  implementing  and  supervising  the  execution  of 
the   Superintendent's    directions. 

2.  To  consult  with  the  heads  of  divisions  on  matters  involving  the  in- 
terpretation of  policies  or  the  coordination  of  the  work  when  two 
or  more  divisions  are  involved. 

3.  To  facilitate  divisional  programs  by  providing  such  general  admin- 
istrative assistance  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriate  and 
feasible. 

4.  To  prepare  the  budget  and  supervise  its  control. 

5.  To  develop,  with  the  assistance  of  the  appropriate  members  of  the 
staff,  recommendations  on  general  administrative  policies,  for 
action  of  the  Superintendent  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

6.  To   act   for  the  Superintendent  during   his   absence. 

7.  To  keep  the  Superintendent  informed  upon  the  progress  of  major 
activities  in  the  school  system  and  of  problems  currently  requiring 
attention. 

The  Superintendent  recommended,  and  the  School  Board 
approved,  the  appointment  of  Edwin  Stein,  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  General  Administration,  to 
the  position  of  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Coordination   of   Testing   Services 

In  February,  1955,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  named 
a  committee  to  study  the  organization  of  testing  services. 
The  committee  recommended  that  all  regular,  individual, 
and  group  testing  be  transferred  to  a  Bureau  of  Educa- 
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tional  Testing — the  former  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing 
— and  that  clinical  diagnoses  of  special  cases  be  made  in 
the  Division  of  Special  Services  for  Pupils.  This  recom- 
mendation was  prompted  by  three  basic  considerations: 
to  facilitate  a  case  study  of  a  pupil  with  a  problem  all 
pertinent  data  should  be  in  one  place;  a  single  testing 
agency  will  make  it  possible  to  organize  the  testing  serv- 
ices with  greater  flexibility  than  has  been  possible  through 
numerous  agencies;  the  number  of  places  to  which  prob- 
lems may  be  referred  should  be  a  minimum. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing 
embrace  the  measurement  of  aptitudes  and  primary  mental 
abilities,  the  analysis  of  reading  difficulties,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  shop  center  and  occupational  placement,  Binet  and 
other  individual  testing  (transferred  from  the  Division  of 
Special  Education) ,  and  city- wide  and  optional  testing 
programs  (transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Research). 
Where  a  child  appears  to  have  a  mental  handicap  or  a 
reading  disability,  or  where  the  school  requests  confirma- 
tion of  a  group  test,  referrals  are  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Testing,  which  will  administer  the  necessary 
tests  and  report  the  results  to  the  referring  principal. 

The  functions  of  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for 
Pupils  are  primarily  clinical  and  medical.  To  the  Division 
are  referred  children  with  physical  handicap,  emotional 
disturbance,  or  extreme  mental  handicap  (below  IQ  55) 
or  children  whose  attendance  at  school  has  become  ex- 
tremely irregular.  These  cases  are  studied  through  the 
clinical  techniques  of  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists and  its  medical  staff. 

The  reorganization  of  the  divisions  affected  was  com- 
pleted by  June,  1956. 

Staff  Advisory  Council 

For  some  time  as  the  school  system  has  grown  in  size 
and  complexity,  there  has  been  a  need  for  a  channel  by 
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which  the  collective  judgment  of  the  entire  staff  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  schools.  On  Jan- 
uary 25,  1956,  the  Superintendent  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Staff  Advisory  Council  as  developed  by 
a  special  staff  committee  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
He  described'    the  new  Council  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  will  be  to  advise  the  Su- 
perintendent, and  through  him  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents and  the  School  Board,  on  any  matter  affecting  the 
school  system.  Constituted  to  reflect  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  experience  and  thinking  of  a  typical  cross  section  of 
the  professional  staff,  the  Council  will  be  elected  in  some- 
what the  same  fashion  as  the  Committee  on  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Credits.  Although  the  members  will  be  drawn 
from  different  segments  of  the  staff  to  provide  a  suitable 
balance  in  points  of  view  and  types  of  experience,  no  one 
will  serve  as  a  delegate  sent  by  a  particular  group  of 
constituents.  Each  member  will  be  asked  rather  to  con- 
sider himself  a  representative  of  the  whole  school  system 
and  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
on  that  basis. 

The  Council  will  be  asked  to  identify  problems,  to 
consider  possible  solutions,  to  evaluate  current  activities, 
and  in  general  to  assist  in  any  appropriate  way  in  improv- 
ing our  schools.  Any  staff  work  required  by  the  Council 
will  be  provided  through  the  regular  divisions.  All  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  will,  as  heretofore,  be  carried 
by  the  established  administrative  organization. 

The  Council  will  consist  of  sixteen  members,  of  whom 
eight  will  be  teachers  and  eight  members  of  the  super- 
visory and  administrative  group.  Of  the  teachers,  three 
will  be  drawn  from  elementary,  two  from  junior  high, 
one  from  senior  high,  one  from  vocational  schools,  and 
one  from   the  central  office  divisions.   Five   principals  or 
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vice-principals  are  to  be  included,  of  whom  two  will 
come  from  the  elementary  schools  and  one  each  from  the 
junior  high,  senior  high,  and  vocational  schools.  Three 
members  will  be  elected  from  persons  assigned  to  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  work  in  the  central  office.  Each 
member  will  serve  for  three  years  with  the  terms  so  ar- 
ranged that  approximately  one-third  will  retire  each  year. 
A  nominating  committee  of  ten  staff  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  slate  of  candidates  for  the  first  elec- 
tion. To  assist  the  committee  in  its  work,  members  of 
the  staff  were  invited  to  submit  nominations  for  each  of 
the  positions  to  be  filled.  From  these  nominations  the 
committee  prepared  the  ballots  for  the  election.  The  new 
Council  began  to  function  with  its  organization  meeting 
on  April  26,  1956,  at  which  time  the  tenure  of  each  mem- 
ber was  determined  by  lot,  making  possible  the  rotation 
of  memberships "  as  planned.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year  its  meetings  were  largely  exploratory 
in  character. 

Revision  of  Basic  Salary  Schedule 

On  July  14,  1955,  on  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  adopted  a 
new  basic  salary  schedule  for  teachers  and  other  educa- 
tional employees  and  a  plan  for  effecting  the  transition 
from  the  1953  schedule  to  the  new. 

Since  World  War  II,  educational  salary  schedules  have 
twice  been  revised  upward,  in  1947  and  1951.  In  1953 
the  School  Board  adopted  another  new  schedule  to  be  fully 
effective  by  September,  1954,  but  the  amount  actually 
appropriated  in  the  budget  for  that  year  was  sufficient  to 
raise  only  the  minimum  salary  step.  It  increased  the 
amounts  paid  to  inexperienced  teachers  with  bachelor's 
degrees  from  $3,000  to  $3,200.  With  this  exception,  and 
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despite  the  general  rise  in  wages  and  prices,  no  other 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  teachers'  salary  schedule 
since  the   1951   revision. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Superintendent  pointed  out,  some 
of  the  best  teachers,  tired  of  waiting  for  salary  increases, 
have  done  what  was  necessary  to  meet  their  own  situa- 
tions. They  have  resigned  from  teaching  and  gone  into 
other  kinds  of  work  where  they  are  being  paid  salaries 
commensurate  with  the  contributions  they  make.  Young 
people  who  might  have  become  teachers  have  taken  care 
of  themselves  by  entering  other  professions  or  industries 
upon  graduation  from  college.  Without  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  new  teachers  into  the  field  of  science  educa- 
tion, the  supply  of  future  scientists  for  America  will  dry 
up  at  its  source  in  the  high  school  science  classes  of  the 
country.  This  is  a  national  problem  but,  like  many  others, 
its  solution  lies  largely  in  the  action  of  local  communities. 
America's  problem  of  teacher  supply  is  not  so  much  caused 
by  a  shortage  of  people  trained  to  teach  as  it  is  by  the 
unwillingness  of  many  qualified  people  to  begin  or  con- 
tinue teaching  under  present  conditions.  As  a  result,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  Baltimore 
schools  have  been  required  to  employ  hundreds  of  sub- 
stitutes who  are  not  fully  prepared  to  teach.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  presence  of  so  many  sub- 
stitutes has  weakened  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  Superintendent  then  laid  down  the  following  cri- 
teria for  an  acceptable  schedule: 

1.  Providing  the  money  needed  to  attract  and  retain 
good  teachers  is  a  long-range  investment  program  for  the 
community.  Some  effects  of  a  new  salary  schedule  will  be 
seen  almost  immediately,  but  the  most  important  benefits 
to  the  city  will  accumulate  over  the  years. 

2.  In  Baltimore,  as  in  all  other  good  school  systems,  every 
new  teacher,  except  a  few  instructors  in  specialized  trades. 
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must  be  a  college  graduate.  Applicants  from  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  as  well  as  the  teachers  colleges  are  welcomed, 
but  not  every  graduate  is  acceptable  as  a  teacher.  High 
qualifications  in  general  knowledge,  professional  training, 
personality  and  character  are  necessary  for  success  in 
teaching  children. 

3.  Teaching  is  a  demanding  and  responsible  profession 
and  should  receive  its  fair  share  of  the  best  young  people 
in  each  annual  class  of  college  graduates.  Young  men  and 
women  of  this  type  are  not  interested  in  second-rate 
careers.  The  minimum  salary  offered  new  college  graduates 
should  therefore  be  sufficiently  high  to  convince  young 
people  that  our  city  considers  public  education  one  of  its 
most  important  enterprises.  It  should  attract  to  teaching 
men  and  women  of  the  caliber  invited  by  the  leading 
private  corporations  to  join  their  executive  and  profes- 
sional staffs.  It  should  enable  Baltimore  to  compete  with 
other  school  systems  in  the  country  seeking  the  same  kind 
of  people. 

4.  Prospective  increases  in  salary  beyond  the  minimum 
should  be  sufficient  to  provide  steady  and  recognizable  im- 
provement in  the  purchasing  power  and  living  standards 
of  the  teacher  as  he  develops  increased  proficiency  and 
makes  greater  contributions.  At  the  maximum,  mature 
teachers  should  receive  salaries  that  will  enable  them  to 
live  on  a  level  comparable  to  other  people  in  professional 
and  executive  positions  in  the  community.  A  good  salary 
schedule  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  recognize  and  reward 
initiative,  interest  in  professional  development,  and  ex- 
tended service  to  the  community. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  School  Board, 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  developed  a  schedule 
that  would  meet  these  criteria  and  restore  to  Baltimore 
City  its  proper  competitive  position  with  other  large  cities 
and  the  nearby  counties  of  Maryland.  As  applicable  to 
teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree  and  approved  study 
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beyond  that  degree  the  new  schedule  and  its  scale  of  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  differentials  are  shown  in 
Table  3.    The  scale  of  differentials  was  designed  to  reflect 


TABLE  3 

Basic  Salary  Schedule  Approved  July  14,  1955 

A.  Schedule  for  Teachers 

APPROVED    COLLEGIATE    PREPARATION 

Step                             2  Years                        3  Years                        4  Years  5  Years  6  Years 

1  $3,100                $3,350                $3,600  S3, 850  $4,100 

2  3,300                  3,550                  3,800  4,050  4,300 

3  3,500                  3,750                  4,000  4,250  4.500 
4*                       3,700                   3,950                  4,200  4,450  4,700 

5  3,900                  4,150                  4,400  4,650  4,900 

6  4,100                  4,350                  4,600  4,850  5,100 
7*                      4,350                  4,600                  4,850  5,100  5.350 

8  4,600                  4,850                  5,100  5,350  5,600 

9  4,850  5,100  5,350  5,600  5.850 
10  5,100  5,350  5,600  5,850  6,100 
11*  5,350  5,600  5,850  6,100  6,350 
12                         5,600                   5,850                  6,100  6.350  6,600 

B.  Differentials  for  Other  Positions 

Salary  Months  Maximum 

Group                                                  Position  Category  on  Duty1  Differential- 

1  Director    I    12  $4,026 

2  Principal  I,  Director  II,  Administrative  Assistant....  12  3,294 

3  Principal  II,  Assistant  Director, 

Administrative   Supervisor   12  2,806 

4  Principal  III,  Supervisor  I  12  2,379 

5  Principal  IV,  Supervisor  II,  Vice  Principal  I  12  1,891 

6  Assistant  Supervisor, 

Vice  Principal   II,  Specialist  12  1,525 

7  Assistant  Supervisor, 

Specialist,  Special  Assistant  10  793 

8  Department  Head   I   10  610 

9  Department  Head  II,  Temp.  Prct.  Teacher  10  450 

1()       Temporary  Demonstration  Teacher, 

Temporary  Teacher  in  Charge  10  225 

*  Increment  conditioned  on  6  semester  hours  of  additional  study. 

1  Twelve  months'  duty  includes  one  month  vacation. 

2  Applied  to  salary  allowable  under  Schedule  A. 

the   additional   responsibilities   involved    and    to   maintain 
approximately  the  same  proportional  differences  between 
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teachers'  salaries  and  supervisory  and  administrative 
salaries  which  obtained  in  1947,  when  a  detailed  analysis 
of  these  relationships  was  made.  In  1951,  the  differential 
ratios  were  generally  reduced  as  salaries  for  teachers  rose 
by  a  greater  percentage  than  other  educational  salaries. 
The  scale  of  differentials  now  proposed  will  substantially 

TABLE  4 
Comparison  of  1955  Schedule  with  its  Predecessors 

Date  Schedule  Minimum   (4  Years'  Maximum  (6  Years'  Number  of  Years 

Adopted  Preparation)  Preparation)  Service  to  Reach  Top 

1947  $2,600  $5,000  10 

1951  3,000  5,800  12 

1955  3,600  6,600  11 


restore  the  1947  relationship  and  at  the  same  time  adjust 
the  Baltimore  schedule  for  these  positions  to  the  general 
pattern  which  prevails  in  comparable  cities  (Table  4). 

The  plan  of  adjustment  to  the  new  schedule  contem- 
plated that  every  employee  should  be  paid  fully  in  accord 
with  the  new  schedule  not  later  than  September,  1957.  It 
was  proposed  also  that  the  adjustment  be  more  rapid,  if 
possible,  for  teachers  with  longer  service  since  other  recent 
changes  have  tended  to  favor  the  younger  people.  To  this 
end,  every  person  who  was  paid  the  maximum  salary  and 
therefore   received   no   service   increment   in    September, 

1955,  was  to  receive  a   $500   adjustment  on  January   1, 

1956.  Those  receiving  service  increments  in  September, 
1955,  would  receive  adjustments  of  $300  in  January,  1956. 

Persons  in  administrative  and  supervisory  positions  were 
to  receive  the  same  adjustment  in  basic  scale  salaries  as 
teachers,  plus  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $150  toward  the 
differential  assigned  in  the  new  schedule. 

On  September  1,  1956,  all  earned  increments  normally 
due  would  be  paid.  In  addition,  those  persons  not  being 
paid  in  full  accord  with  their  experience  and  training  on 
the  new  schedule  on  September  1,  1956,  would  receive  at 
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that  time  an  adjustment  of  not  more  than  $200  per 
annum.  A  second  installment  not  to  exceed  $150  would 
be  provided  for  those  people  who  had  not  attained  the 
amount  of  the  differential  to  which  the  new  schedule 
entitled  them. 

To  provide  for  these  transitional  adjustments,  a  special 
appropriation  of  $2,516,000  was  included  in  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Education  for  1956.  Thus  the  first 
two  steps  in  the  transitional  process  were  assured. 

Awards  to  the  Public  Schools 

Throughout  the  biennium  various  schools  and  the 
school  system  as  a  unit  have  been  honored  by  tangible 
recognition  of  the  success  of  their  endeavors  in  many  of 
the  specific  projects,  performances,  and  services  that  make 
up  the  comprehensive  educational  program  which  is  public 
education.  The  Department  of  Education  is  grateful  for 
.  the  awards  that  have  been  bestowed  and  values  highly  the 
continued  support  of  all  these  agencies. 

In  accepting  the  Hollander  Foundation  Award  on  May 
24,  195  5,  the  Superintendent  commended  teachers  and 
citizens  to  whom,  he  said,  "this  high  tribute  really  be- 
longs," adding,  "It  is  not  often  that  a  whole  city  has  the 
opportunity  to  test  itself  in  the  way  that  we  have  tried 
ourselves  this  year.  .  .  .  That  we  have  had  so  good  a  year 
is  proof  that  we  have  here  a  good  city.  That  our  schools 
have  operated  so  smoothly  is  a  reflection  of  the  character 
of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  them.  That  our 
children  of  both  races  have  been  able  to  work  and  play 
together  so  well  and  so  quickly  is  evidence  of  the  warm 
and  friendly  spirit  that  these  children  have  acquired  in 
their  homes.  Without  the  assistance  and  support  of 
parents  we  teachers  could  not  possibly  have  done  the  job 
alone."  State  Senator  Harry  Cole  cited  for  Honorable 
Mention  John  H.  Schwatka,  Principal  of  the  Southern 
School,  because  he  had  "made  resolution,  determination, 
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and  positive  action  possible"  during  the  disturbances  last 
fall. 

Mr.  Schwatka,  in  accepting  the  citation,  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  encouragement  he  had  received  from 
Walter  Sondheim,  Jr.,  President  of  the  School  Board,  and 
for  the  support  given  him  by  the  clergy,  Police  Depart- 
ment, press,  radio,  and  television  stations. 

A  Certificate  of  Organization  Achievement  was  award- 
ed to  the  Department  of  Education  by  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies.  The  Afro-American  presented  Dr. 
Fischer  with  an  Award  for  Superior  Public  Service  with- 
out thought  of  gain;  and  a  similar  award  to  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners.  The  Sophists  Club  of  School 
181  named  Dr.  Fischer  "Citizen  of  the  Year."  The  Mary- 
land Dental  Society  cited  Dr.  Fischer  for  his  leadership  in 
implementing  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  By  vote  of 
the  Negro  press  of  the  nation,  Dr.  Fischer  was  given  the 
Russwurm  Award  for  1955.  Announcement  of  this  dis- 
tinction was  made  over  NBC  on  March  14. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  Dr.  Fischer  accepted  the 
award  as  public  recognition  of  the  cooperative  effort  of 
the  entire  school  system  and  of  the  community  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities.  In  doing  so,  he  said  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  gracious  good  will  signified  in  designating 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  receive  the  award. 

In  recognition  of  their  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  field  of  citizenship,  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  made  the  following  awards: 

Honor  Award"  to  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  "for 


12  On  March  7,  1955,  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  adopted  unanimously 
a  resolution  commending  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  success  of  the 
Model  Youth  City  Council  in  which,  they  said,  "young  people  from  the  several 
high  schools  took  part  for  a  day  in  the  actual  machinery  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, some  of  them  observing  the  duties  of  administrative  and  executive  officers 
in  the  City  Government  and  others  taking  part  in  typical  discussions  and  hear- 
ings from  the  legislative  point  of  view,"  and  recognizing  it  as  a  splendid  "job 
of  public  education   in   the  civic  affairs   of  Baltimore  City." 
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the  way  in  which  the  Model  Youth  City  Council  stimu- 
lated students  to  understand  and  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lems and  operations  of  their  City." 

Honor  Certificates  to  Baltimore  City  College  for  its 
work  "in  teaching  effectively  the  ideals  of  good  citizen- 
ship," to  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical  High  School 
"for  its  inspiring  and  devotional  Thanksgiving  program 
entitled  For  Freedom  We  Thank  Thee." 

Honor  Medals  to  Eastern  High  School  "for  its  Citizen- 
ship Day  Assembly  and  its  support  to  the  non-political 
Annapolis  Convention;"  to  Patterson  Park  High  School 
"for  the  unique  study  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  its  history 
and  civics  classes." 

Special  Award  to  Southern  High  School  "for  relating 
citizenship  to  its  25th  Anniversary  Program." 

The  Library  Award  and  the  George  Washington  Medal 
to  four  faculty  members  and  a  student  from  School  No. 
18,  Druid  Park  Drive. 

The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Maryland,  on 
October  26,  195  5,  presented  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
signed  by  Daniel  H.  Burkhardt,  Adjutant,  and  Benjamin 
B.  Buckner,  Commander,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Baltimore  City  School  Board  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  this  Department  on  many  occasions, 
and 

Whereas,  The  School  Board  has  materially  aided  this 
Department   in   its  Boys'   State   program   each   year,    and 

Whereas,  The  Baltimore  School  Board  has  conducted 
its  own  Americanism  campaign  culminating  in  Bill  of 
Rights  Day  celebrations  in  numerous  schools,  and 

Whereas,  The  School  Board  has  now  initiated  a  special 
program  of  American  Flag  History  and  Flag  Code 
Observance, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  The  American  Le- 
gion, Department  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  in  regular  meeting 
assembled,   that  this  Certificate  of  Appreciation   be  pre- 
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sented  to  the  School  Board  at  the  Department  Convention 
held  in  Ocean  City,  Maryland,  September  7-10,  1955. 

Given  under  by  hand  and  seal  as  Department  Comman- 
der this  8th  day  of  September,  1955.  Duly  attested  by 
the  Department  Adjutant. 

Also,  in  October  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  re- 
ceived a  citation  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Examiners  and  Administrators 
of  Educational  Personnel,  for  the  excellence  of  these 
printed  materials:  Information  for  Neiv  Teachers  and 
Baltimore — a  Good  Place  in  Which  To  Live  and  Teach, 
and  the  Application  Blank  for  Teachers. 

School  Visitation  by  Community 

The  Department  of  Education  also  appreciated  the 
genuine  interest  in  public  education  which  prompted  the 
Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce  to  request  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  schools  on  November  1,  1955,  the  first 
time,  within  the  recollection  of  staff  members,  that  such 
a  request  had  been  received.  Two  hundred  of  its  mem- 
bers, representing  75   Baltimore  firms,  visited  schools. 

After  a  brief  introductory  session  in  the  Mergenthaler 
Vocational-Technical  High  School  auditorium,  the  guests, 
in  groups  of  ten,  left  for  visits  which  extended  from  10 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  in  nineteen  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  schools.  The  entire  school  plant  was  open  so 
that  all  facilities  could  be  seen.  Classroom  and  other 
activities  were  observed,  with  special  opportunities  to  see 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  processes.  Unique  curric- 
ular  offerings  were  pointed  out  by  staff  members. 

On  October  26,  1955,  the  actual  date  selected  for 
Citizens  Visitation,  400  men  and  women,  representing  64 
agencies  in  the  community,  visited  forty  schools  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  conferred  with  the  staff 
on  questions  stimulated  by  their  morning  visit.  The  dis- 
cussion covered  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including: 
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How   is  priority  on   repairs  to  schools  determined? 
In  view  of  the  teacher  shortage,  are  qualified  persons  who  cannot  de- 
vote full   time  to  teaching  employed   on   a   part-time   basis? 
How  extensively  are  public  school  facilities  being  used  for  community 
purposes?    What  groups  may  request  the  use  of  school  facilities  and 
under  what  circumstances? 

What  are  the  plans  for  extending  the  junior  college  program? 
Should  opportunity  classes  for  teen-age  pupils  be  held  in  elementary 
school  buildings  or  in  junior  high? 

During  American  Education  Week  several  thousand 
parents  and  friends  of  students  in  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools  took  advantage  of  the  invitation  to  attend  classes, 
inspect  facilities,  and  confer  with  teachers.  Evaluation 
sheets  on  which  were  recorded  opinions  of  these  visitors 
testify  to  the  deep  interest  and  appreciation  which  these 
occasions  evoked. 

In  February,  1956,  the  public  high  schools,  the  high 
schools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  and  those  of  the 
Private  Schools  Association  of  Baltimore,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
participated  in  the  annual  Brotherhood  Pageant.  Over 
1,500  invited  students  from  3  5  different  high  schools 
attended  the  afternoon  performance  at  the  Douglass  High 
School,  Gwynns  Falls  Parkway  and  Pulaski  Street.  In 
the  evening  the  pageant  was  repeated  for  teachers  and 
the  general  public. 

Based  in  part  on  Edwin  Markham's  poem,  "A  Creed," 
the  pageant  in  four  scenes  dealt  with  man's  origins,  his 
search  for  God,  his  desire  to  create,  and  his  aspirations  to 
improve  self  and  fellow  man.  Students  from  the  Balti- 
more Hebrew  College,  Douglass  High  School,  McDonogh 
School,  Park  School,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Towson  High 
School,  and  School  60  were  in  the  cast. 

Business  Administration 

Appropriations   to   the  Department   of   Education    for 
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the  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955  continued  their  upward 
trend,  reflecting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school  system 
in  pupils,  in  teaching  personnel,  and  in  the  staff  required 
to  care  for  the  school  plant.  Tables  5  to  7  show  the  trend 
of  school  support  in  recent  years.  On  July  1,   1955,  the 

TABLE  5 

Department  of  Education  Budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

Nature  of  Appropriation  1954  1955 

Total  Levy  and  Loan  Fund  Appropriation $42,056,000  $51,967,087 

Budget,   Ordinary  Operations    (Tax  Levy)  33,056,000  33,967,087 

Salaries 28,456,445  29,596,300 

Supplies  and  Equipment  1,668,000  1,688,400 

Operation  of  Buildings  949,055  1,034,887 

Maintenance   of   Buildings   1,632,500  1,647,500 

Major  Improvement  of  School  Buildings  ....  250,000                       

Improvement  to  Educational  Equipment  ....  100,000                       

Loan    Fund    Appropriation 9,000,000  18,000,000 

Eighth  School  Building  Loan  8,000,000                       

Ninth  School  Building  Loan  18,000,000 

Tenth  School  Building  Loan 

School  Building  Construction — State  Aid  ....  1,000,000 

State  grant  for  each  classroom  unit  reached  $600,  as 
authorized  by  the  1953  General  Assembly.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1956  increased  the  unit  basis  of  the  Building 
Incentive  Fund  from  $10  per  pupil  to  $20.  In  1957-1958, 
when  the  new  rate  becomes  fully  effective,  Baltimore 
City  is  expected  to  receive  over  one  million  dollars  from 
this  source.  The  money  is  applied  toward  the  debt  service 
requirements  of  the  school  building  program. 

Funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
equipment  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  obsoles- 
cence of  the  older  buildings  and  the  added  number  of 
new  and  often  complicated  structures  in  which  the  city 
has  a  large  investment.  The  rapid  growth  in  school  plant 
since  the  war  has  greatly  enlarged  the  need  for  funds  for 
adequate    maintenance    of    buildings    and    grounds,    but 


TABLE  6 

Contribution  of  State,  City,  and  Other  Sources  Applicable 
to  School  Budget1 


Fiscal 

Budget 

State 

Federal 

Local 

Other 

Year 

( General  Funds)  - 

Aid3 

Aid' 

Taxes 

Sources' 

1944 

S10,835,413 

$1,009,436 

S  48,724 

S  9,697,513 

S  79,740 

1945 

11,301,628 

1,180,598 

78,844 

9,989,246 

52,940 

1946 

12,286,484 

1,467,085 

90,808 

10,659,984 

68,607 

1947 

14,565,420 

2,743,534 

620,670 

11,138.885 

62,331 

1948 

18,745,099 

3,782,043 

272,931 

14,620,899 

69,226 

1949 

22.824,001 

3,923,459 

102,367 

18,659,880 

138,295 

1950 

23,696,571 

4,082,067 

69,127 

19,392,784 

152,593 

1951 

25,400,940 

4,264,404 

72,194 

20,977.064 

87,278 

1952 

29,022,726 

4,398,444 

65,229 

24,448,972 

110,081 

1953 

31.077,676 

4,667,592 

3,942 

26,291,720 

114,422 

1954 

33,0  16.575 

5,1  11,487 

124,128 

27,658,558 

122,402 

1955 

33,928,427 

5,942,194 

111,098 

27.698,525 

176,610 

1  Table  revised.  Junior  College  omitted.  Payments  by  State  account  Junior  College  and 
other  receipts  also  excluded. 

-  Net  appropriations  for  Junior  College  salaries  deducted   from  annual  budgets. 

3  Includes  Basic  Aid,  aid  per  classroom  unit,  aid  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
part-payment  of  salaries;  in  the  years  L944  through  1947,  aid  for  books  and  materials,  for 
census  and  attendance,  high  school  aid;  in  1951  and  subsequent  years,  aid  for  adult 
education. 

4  Federal  vocational  aid,  and  in  the  years  1947  through  1952,  Veterans  Institute  as 
follows: 

1947  $554,496  1949       $32,973  1951       $108 

1948  186,950  1950  61  1952  23 

5  Includes  non-resident  tuition  fees,  School  Board  revenue,  gate  receipts  from  ath- 
letic events,  intestate  estates  fund,  and  sales  of  school  property. 


TABLE  7 

Per  Cent  of  General  Funds  Budget  Derived  from  State, 
City,  and  Other  Sources 


Fiscal 
Year 


Budget 
(General  Funds) 


State 
Aid 


Federal 
Aid 


Local 
Taxes 


Other 
Sources 


1944 100.0 

1945 100.0 

1946 100.0 

1947 100.0 

1948 100.0 

1949 100.0 

1950 100.0 

1951 100.0 

1952 100.0 

1953 100.0 

1954 100.0 

1955 100.0 


9-3 

0.5 

89.5 

0.7 

10.4 

0.7 

88.4 

.5 

11.9 

0.7 

86.8 

.6 

18.8 

4.3 

76.5 

.4 

20.2 

1.4 

78.0 

.4 

17.2 

0.4 

81  - 

.6 

17.2 

0.3 

81.9 

.6 

16.8 

0.3 

82.6 

.3 

15.2 

0.2 

84.2 

,1 

15.0 

* 

84.6 

,l 

15.4 

0,1 

■ 

L7.5 

0.3 

81.7 

0.5 

*  Less  than  .1  of  one  per  cent;  aid  for  1953  received  during  1954. 
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maintenance  budgets  have  been  increased  only  to  a  slight 
degree.  The  consequences  of  this  policy  have  become  a 
matter  of  major  concern  to  the  Business  Division,  as  has 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  needs  which  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  school  and  administration  buildings  entails. 

Because  the  amount  available  for  needed  improvements 
to  the  older  buildings  from  budget  funds  has  been  meager 
in  relation  to  urgent  needs,  modernization  of  lighting, 
electric  wiring  systems,  heating,  and  plumbing,  and  the 
development  of  grounds  have  been  deferred.  Unless  main- 
tenance budgets  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  school  plant,  this  backlog  of  needs  will  grow  rapidly. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  is  further  complicated 
by  difficulties  in  securing  skilled  mechanics  for  the  Repair 
Shop  and  capable  men  for  the  supervising  and  engineer- 
ing staff.  In  such  positions  the  Department  must  adhere 
to  the  standard  city  salary  schedules.  The  rates  set  by 
the  salary  schedule  are  too  low  to  attract  and  hold  ade- 
quate and  properly  qualified  personnel.  The  result  is  that 
the  administrative,  engineering,  and  supervisory  staffs 
have  been  handicapped  greatly  in  facing  the  increased 
maintenance  load.  Vacancies  in  certain  categories  have 
existed  for  as  long  as  three  and  four  years.  Shortage  of 
mechanics  of  proper  qualifications  in  the  Repair  Shop  has 
required  the  Department  to  increase  the  amount  of  work 
let  to  outside  contractors.  These  conditions  have  nearly 
reached  the  critical  point  and,  if  not  corrected  by  higher 
salary  schedules,  will  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
entire  maintenance  program. 

In  the  section  responsible  for  the  cleaning  and  heating 
of  buildings  and  other  related  services,  a  similar  condi- 
tion has  developed.  The  large  modern  school  building 
has  extensive  mechanical  equipment  and  a  heating  system 
which  require  highly  skilled  help  for  its  efficient  opera- 
tion. Because  of  the  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of 
buildings,  there  have  not  been  available  sufficient  men  with 
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was     one    excellent    way    of     maintaining     job 

competence 

the  skills  necessary  to  operate  these  systems  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  for  the  Department 
to  set  up  in-service  training  courses  in  the  operation  of 
heating  plants  and  related  mechanical  equipment  to  pre- 
pare members  of  the  custodial  staff  for  increasingly  diffi- 
cult positions.  The  full  effectiveness  of  such  a  training 
program  required  the  recruitment  in  the  custodial  staff 
of  a  large  number  of  men  with  sufficient  ability  to  profit 
by  such  in-service  training  and  the  development  of  the 
necessary  mechanical  skills. 

While  this  program  did  meet  with  reasonable  success, 
it  will  never  be  adequate  until  the  salary  scale  for  begin- 
ning custodial  workers  is  high  enough  to  attract  men  of 
ability  and  a  potential  for  advancement.  Much  energy 
and  training  have  been  wasted  because  men  had  to  be 
admitted  to  this  training  who  did  not  have  the  ability  and 
necessary  character  to  permit  their  advancement.  Until 
a  better  type  of  personnel  can  be  secured,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  high  labor  turnover  with  resulting  loss  in 
efficiency. 
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II 

CAPITAL    IMPROVEMENT    PROGRAM 

Throughout  the  two  scholastic  years  covered  by  this  re- 
port the  Capital  Improvement  Program  gained  in  momen- 
tum and  scope.  Additions  to  the  school  plant  aggregating 
$15,884,961  in  contract  cost  were  made  available  during 
the  biennium.  Nine  buildings  and  additions  to  buildings 
were  erected  for  elementary  schools  or  combinations  with 
junior  high  schools.  One  new  junior  high  school,  Wood- 
bourne  Avenue  and  The  Alameda,  and  one  new  high 
school,  the  Carver  Vocational-Technical  High  School, 
were  added  to  the  facilities  for  secondary  education.  Two 
buildings  were  remodelled  for  senior  high  schools:  the 
former  Western  High  School  at  Gwynns  Falls  Parkway 
and  Pulaski  Street  for  the  Frederick  Douglass  Senior  High 
School,  involving  the  addition  of  shops  and  other  re- 
arrangements, and  the  former  Edison  Vocational  High 
School  at  Howard  and  Centre  Streets  for  the  Western 
High  School.  Two  properties  were  acquired  for  use  by 
the  Division  of  Special  Education  for  its  services  in  be- 
half of  so-called  "trainable  children."  The  residence  at 
2200  Erdman  Avenue  was  remodelled   for  this  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  fifteen  other  projects  representing  a 
contract  cost  of  $13,296,508  were  under  construction. 
The  three  largest  projects  in  this  group  were  the  Edmond- 
son  Senior  High  School,  Edmondson  Avenue  at  Athol,  at 
a  contract  price  of  $2,584,792;  the  Pimlico  Junior  High 
School,  Park  Heights  Avenue  and  Kenoak  Road,  which 
was  to  be  ready  by  September,  1956,  contract  cost,  $2,- 
415,000;  and  two  additions  to  the  Southern  High  School, 
Warren  Avenue  and  William  Street,  aggregating  $2,- 
283,187. 

Architects  had  been  appointed  for  nine  additional  proj- 
ects at  the  late  drawing  board  stage.  These  projects  in- 
cluded a  large  senior  high  school  (Patterson)  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  city,  a  large  junior  high  school  on  Duke- 
land  Street  above  Gwynns  Falls  Parkway,  new  elementary 
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schools  and  additions  in  various  sections  of  the  city. 

The  site  program  also  continued  to  move  forward.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  sixteen  new  sites  for  future  use  had 
been  acquired.  Since  1946,  more  acreage  had  been  secured 
for  public  school  activities  than  had  been  obtained 
throughout  the  entire  preceding  109  years:  471  acres  as 
compared  with  421   acres  purchased  prior  to   1946. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

During  the  biennium  the  Capital  Improvement  Pro- 
gram entered  upon  its  third  phase.  Its  first  phase  was 
essentially  one  of  site  acquistion  and  quick,  emergency  ad- 
justments to  the  need  for  pupil  accommodations  that  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war  and  the  scarcity  of  building 
materials.  The  second  phase  was  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  number  of  younger  pupils 
who  were  entering  each  year  and  the  rapid  flow  of  young 
families  into  hitherto  undeveloped  areas.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram at  this  stage  consisted  mostly  of  elementary  schools. 
As  the  expanded  pupil  population  moved  upward  in  the 
system,  the  need  for  new  junior  high  schools  became  more 
apparent  and  more  urgent.  Thus  the  program  moves  into 
its  third  stage  where  it  includes  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  such  as  the  new  Edmondson  High  School  in  south- 
west Baltimore,  the  new  Patterson  High  School  in  east 
Baltimore,  the  Lemmel  Junior  High  School  on  Dukeland 
Street,  and  the  planning  for  others  to  be  erected  on  sites 
still  to  be  determined. 

The  goal  of  the  public  school  building  program  is  to 
have  by  the  opening  of  school  in  1962  sufficient,  adequate, 
and  properly  located  facilities  to  instruct  the  greatly  ex- 
panded school  population  expected  by  that  time  in  classes 
of  reasonable  size  and  without  part-time  schedules  at  the 
elementary  level  and  extended  sessions  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Baltimore  City,  despite  the  movement  of  population  to 
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the  suburbs,  has  experienced  a  very  great  increase  in  its 
pupil  population  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  end  of 
February,  1945,  to  the  end  of  February,  1956,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  full-time  day  schools, 
including  the  junior  college,  increased  from  106,880  to 
146,661.  By  1962,  the  enrollment  is  expected  to  reach 
179,13  5.'  These  expectations  are  derived  from  careful, 
detailed  population  studies  which  are  checked  and  re- 
computed annually  on  the  basis  of  verified  enrolled  pupils 
reported  by  the  several  schools.  These  studies  disclose  pop- 
ulation trends  and  densities  in  specific  areas  so  that  build- 
ings can  be  made  available  when  and  where  they  are 
needed  and  of  the  right  size.  The  department  believes 
that  it  is  better  to  underbuild  than  to  provide  facilities 
which  will  not  be  needed  after  the  rising  curve  of  popu- 
lation levels  off. 

Besides  providing  for  over  30,000  additional  pupils  who 
are  expected  in  1962,  the  building  program  should  make 
possible  a  reduction  in  class  size,  especially  in  elementary 
schools.  In  this  respect,  the  average  size  of  elementary 
classes  in  Baltimore  exceeds  that  of  all  other  large  cities. 
These  large  classes  have  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  prin- 
cipals to  ward  off  the  threat  of  part  time  in  their  schools 
as  well  as  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  classrooms.  At  the 
same  time,  from  four  to  five  thousand  pupils  annually  in 
elementary  schools  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  full  day 
of  school.  Elimination  of  part  time  and  reduction  in  the 
class  size  of  elementary  schools  constitute  important  con- 
siderations in  school  plant  planning. 

Also  inherent  in  the  Capital  Improvement  Program  is 
the  need  for  planning  for  extensions  and  improvement 
of  the  school  plant  as  a  whole.  This  aspect  embraces  the 
planning  of  new  school  facilities  for  outlying  areas  as  \  et 
undeveloped,  the  development  of  adequate   playgrounds. 


'  Latei   revised    upward   to    187,825. 
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the  modernization  of  existing  buildings  in  good  condition 
and  of  sound  worth,  and  the  replacement  of  obsolete, 
educationally  inefficient  buildings.  Some  gain  toward 
these  objectives  has  accrued  already  as  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  older  portions  of  the  city  and  old,  in- 
adequate structures  have  been  converted  to  uses  other 
than  instruction,  or  abandoned  altogether. 

In  scheduling  the  building  program  every  care  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  to  insure 
maximum  competition  among  bidders.  Plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  carefully  prepared  so  that  bidders  may  know 
precisely  what  is  required  and  thus  eliminate  from  their 
bids  unnecessary  allowances  for  contingencies.  Also  taken 
into  account  are  the  number  of  contracts  of  similar  size 
that  are  being  offered  by  other  agencies.  Thus  maximum 
competition  is  effected  and  frequently  favorably  low  bids. 
If  the  program  can  proceed  as  now  set  forth,  sufficient 
facilities  will  have  been  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy when  the  predicted  peak  of  school  population  is 
attained  in  1962. 


Cooperation  with  Other  City  Agencies 

Throughout  the  evolution  of  the  building  program,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  included  in  its  planning 
other  city  agencies  which  have  administrative  or  com- 
munity interests  in  the  various  projects.  In  all  schools 
the  physical  education  facilities,  including  gymnasiums, 
pools,  and  playgrounds,  are  regularly  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  other  com- 
munity groups  for  young  people  and  adults,  whenever 
the  facilities  are  not  required  for  school  purposes.  The 
Free  Public  Bath  Commission  operates  all  shower  rooms, 
and  in  many  communities  maintains  bath  service  for  adults 
during  after-school  hours. 

Although  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  has 
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provided  space  in  several  parks  for  field  houses  for  the 
outdoor  physical  education  program,  the  first  building 
project  developed  cooperatively  for  the  joint  use  of  both 
agencies  was  initiated  during  the  biennium.  Located  at 
Hazelwood  and  Hamilton  Avenues,  its  schedule  of  facili- 
ties included  beside  the  normal  quota  of  regular  and 
specialized  classrooms  for  an  elementary  school  a  multi- 
purpose room  designed  for  skating,  a  crafts  room,  a  club 
room,  and  storage  facilities.  The  agreement  between  the 
two  agencies  provided  for  the  concurrent  and  interchange- 
able use  of  the  entire  building  by  both  departments.  For 
its  part  in  this  project  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation allocated  $110,000. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  cooperated,  whole- 
heartedly with  the  various  agencies  of  the  city  engaged  in 
attacking  the  many-sided  problems  of  urban  blight. 
There  has  been  a  mutual  interchange  of  studies  and  in- 
formation concerning  the  various  affected  areas,  with  the 
result  that  planning  for  new  school  facilities  has  been 
greatly  expedited  and  the  cost  of  site  acquisitions  within 
the  inner  city  reduced. 

The  accompanying  five  tables  summarize  the  building 
program.    These  include: 

Table    8.   Sites    for   Future    Buildings    Acquired    under 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  School  Loans 

Table    9.  Buildings    Being    Constructed    from    School 
Loans  Six  to  Nine,  June  30,   1956 

Table  10.   Buildings  in  the  Planning  Stage  June  30,  1956 

Table     11.   Expenditures    on    Building    Projects    from 
School  Loans  Five  to  Eight  to  June  30,  1956 

Table  12.   Physical  Education  Facilities  Acquired  under 
Sixth  and  Seventh  School  Loans  up  to  June  30,  1956 
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A  Survey  of  the  School  Building  Program 

In  February  of  1955,  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners requested  the  Commission  on  Governmental 
Efficiency  and  Economy  to  make  a  study  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  Education  building 
program  efficiently  and  economically  met  the  essential 
needs  of  the  educational  plan,  and  to  develop  ways  and 
means  to  improve  the  building  program  and  its  adminis- 
tration if  feasible  opportunities  for  such  improvement 
were  found. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  which  was  received  in 
September  of  195  5,  commended  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  indicated  that  cost  allocations  have  been  reason- 
able and  well  balanced  and  that  the  allocation  of  projects 
to  the  various  levels  of  the  educational  program  has  been 
reasonably  balanced.  It  indicated  that  the  study  sought 
answers  to  these  basic  questions. 

1.  Are  enough  schools  being  provided  in  time  to  meet 
enrollment  needs? 

2.  Are  schools  being  located  where  most  needed? 

3.  Are  efficiency  and  economy  being  achieved  in  pro- 
viding new  facilities? 

4.  Is  the  building  program  being  planned  and  executed 
effectively,  and  if  not,  what  opportunities  exist  for  im- 
proving its  administration? 

The  short  answers  by  the  Commission  to  the  above 
questions  were  reported  by  them  as  follows: 

1.  Enough  schools  are  being  provided  in  time  to  meet 
elementary  enrollment  needs,  but  a  re-examination  of  the 
secondary  school  building  program  is  indicated. 

2.  Schools  are  being  located  where  most  needed. 

3.  Public  money  is  not  being  wasted  in  providing  the 
kind  of  facilities  which  present  educational  policies  call 
for  (this  study  does  not  pass  judgment  on  such  policies), 
but  there  are  opportunities  for  some  additional  economies. 
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4.  The  building  program  is  being  administered  care- 
fully and  with  increasing  effectiveness.  There  is  no  serious 
criticism  with  its  management  and  execution;  but  certain 
aspects  can  be  improved. 

Child   Population   Studies 

Information  for  the  child  population  studies  used  in 
the  building  program  comes  from  two  sources:  statistical 
materials  supplied  by  the  several  schools  of  the  city;  and 
specific  data  furnished  by  city  and  community  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Education.  In  addition  to 
the  reports  submitted  periodically  by  the  schools  to  the 
Bureau  of  Research,  the  teacher  of  each  class  annually 
prepares  a  Child  Population  Register  which  contains  the 
name  of  each  pupil  on  his  roll  on  October  31.  For  each 
pupil  he  gives  the  street  address,  birth  date,  race,  sex, 
tuition  status,  grade  level  classification,  and  the  school 
attended.  The  Child  Population  Registers  are  checked  by 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  sent  to  the  Machine  Account- 
ing Division  of  the  school  system  where  the  information 
for  each  child  is  punched  on  a  special  card.  The  sorting 
and  printing  machines  are  used  to  process  the  data  in  six 
or  seven  ways.  One  of  these  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of 
the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  system  as  of 
October.  (In  October  1954  this  involved  143,688  cards 
and  in  October  1955,  149,783.)  In  other  tabulations  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  school  is  distributed  by  residence, 
(i.e.,  by  city  block  or  by  census  tract)  or  by  color  and  sex; 
or  the  number  of  children  living  in  a  given  block  or  census 
tract  is  distributed  according  to  age,  sex,  color,  and  school 
attended.  Similar  compilations  are  made  for  the  various 
educational  levels  of  the  school  system. 

Since  the  number  of  cards  becomes  voluminous  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  data  of  earlier  years  are  re-grouped 
and  condensed  in  summary  cards,  a  process  which  makes 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  cards  stored  to  six  or 
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seven  per  cent  of  the  original  number.  Such  storage  makes 
possible  trenJ  studies  in  subsequent  years  along  lines  that 
were  not  originally  envisioned  when  the  previous  analysis 
was  made.  Since  the  mechanical  compilation  of  data  for 
the  large  number  of  pupils  involved  necessitates  a  delay 
of  five  or  six  months  in  the  delivery  of  the  results,  when  a 
study  is  requested  that  requires  data  more  recent  than 
those  currently  available,  the  individual  schools  involved 
in  the  study  lend  their  office  register  cards  to  the  Bureau 
of  Research  so  that  a  count  may  be  made  without  waiting 
for  the  punched-card  information. 

The  chief  agencies  which  provide  data  for  the  child 
population  studies  are  the  Departments  of  City  Planning, 
Health,  Police,  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Surveys.  The  Health  Department  furnishes 
the  number  of  resident  births  weekly  and  annually  by 
census  tract.  The  Bureau  of  Surveys  and  the  Health  De- 
partment supply  information  concerning  dwelling  per- 
mits by  census  tracts,  especially  the  number  and  type  of 
new  dwellings  being  erected  or  demolished,  and  conversion 
of  property  from  one  type  of  use  to  another.  The  Plan- 
ning Department  reports  residential  subdivisions  in  the 
process  of  receiving  approval  for  future  building.  Other 
departments  provide  information  concerning  changes  by 
color  in  residential  occupancy;  the  Bureau  of  Property 
Location  is  particularly  helpful  in  identifying  location  of 
street  addresses  by  city  block  and  census  tract.  The 
Bureau  of  Plats  and  Records  supplies  the  basic  maps  used 
in  these  studies. 

Other  community  groups  are  helpful  in  providing 
needed  information — particularly  the  utility  companies 
and  the  developers  and  builders.  The  information  con- 
tained in  the  city's  newspapers  has  also  proved  very  valu- 
able. The  Bureau  of  Research  operates  its  own  clipping 
service  to  keep  an  account  of  useful  articles  and  newspaper 
articles  related   to  the  development  of  various  parts  of 
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the  city.  The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  parochial  school 
system  have  been  very  helpful  with  information  concern- 
ing their  building  programs. 

Population   Studies   and    Their  Use 

From  the  items  contained  in  the  Child  Population 
Registers,  the  additional  data  supplied  by  the  various  city 
departments  and  agencies,  and  the  statistics  compiled  in 
the  Bureau  of  Research  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, trends  extending  over  a  period  of  years  are  establish- 
ed to  reveal  the  growth  and  movement  of  school-age  pop- 
ulation and  to  determine  the  need  for  future  buildings, 
their  location  and  their  size.  The  annual  gathering  of  such 
data  gives  evidence  of  changes  in  community  patterns. 
Area  studies  are  made  showing  the  location  of  school  pupils 
by  city  block  and  census  tract,  their  age  distribution,  the 
number  of  new  dwelling  units  to  be  anticipated  as  de- 
rived from  the  City  Planning  Department  and  contacts 
with  builders  and  utilities.  A  peculiar  forecasting  problem 
is  created  by  the  fact  that  Baltimore  schools  are  typically 
not  districted  as  to  attendance.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
set  up  artificial  study  areas  for  individual  school  buildings. 
The  technique  has  both  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
A  disadvantage  lies  in  that  it  is  not  possible  to  set  exact 
boundaries  and  predict  the  size  of  the  service  area  and  its 
limits. 

By  following  groups  of  children  by  grades  from  kin- 
dergarten through  the  senior  high  school,  future  enroll- 
ments can  be  predicted  and  the  amount  of  additional  seat- 
ing that  will  be  required  at  a  given  date  in  the  city  as  a 
whole  can  be  computed.  Increased  refinement  of  data  and 
procedure  has  steadily  improved  the  accuracy  of  these 
predictions.  The  projection  of  current  enrollments  into 
subsequent  years  is  used  also  for  budget  purposes.  Since 
these  projections  are  made  by  grade  and  instructional 
level,  the  needs  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
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schools  for  teaching  positions,  equipment,  and  supplies 
are  readily  determined. 

The  alphabetical  or  finding  list  has  proven  of  great 
value  in  locating  present  and  former  pupils.  University 
and  hospital  agencies  follow  up  individual  children  in- 
volved in  research  studies,  especially  their  studies  of  pre- 
mature birth  and  of  the  mental  hygiene  effects  of  living 
in  public  housing.  The  list  has  been  especially  helpful 
where  families  have  moved  and  the  agency  has  no  infor- 
mation concerning  the  new  addresses.  It  has  been  inval- 
uable for  official  agencies  which  were  attempting  to  trace 
the  school  records  of  children  and  of  graduates  of  Balti- 
more schools,  and  for  many  individuals  who  were  seeking 
to  establish  their  own  school  history. 

The  public  service  use  of  the  data  in  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search has  grown  through  the  years.  The  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library,  the  Department  of  Recreation  and  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  have  made  increasing  use  of 
them  in  meeting  their  needs  or  determining  the  location 
of  additional  facilities  in  newly  developed  parts  of  the 
city.  A  group  concerned  with  a  proposed  changing  of 
Route  1  through  a  part  of  the  city  used  them  to  see  how 
many  children  would  be  affected  at  street  crossings  in- 
volved in  the  change.  The  information  was  also  helpful 
for  a  Jewish  community  center  and  for  various  church 
groups  who  were  studying  the  potential  need  for  addi- 
tional education  facilities.  Thus  a  service  whose  primary 
function  was  the  furtherance  of  the  building  program  has 
developed   by-products  of  very  great  significance. 


Ill 
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The  close  of  the  biennium  found  the  new  junior  high 
curriculum,'  with  its  condensed  program  of  subjects,  in- 
creased number  of  electives,  and  longer  working  periods, 
fully  effective  in  all  schools.  The  senior  high  schools  were 
still  engaged  in  developing  curriculum  policies  that  would 
adapt  the  schools  to  the  changing  character  of  the  student 
population  which  they  are  expected  to  serve  and  the  re- 
quirements of  a  world  of  work  which  is  likely  to  be  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  present.  In  the  elementary  area 
two  outstanding  curriculum  guides  were  published  and 
the  preparatory  work  completed  on  a  publication  on 
methods  and  materials  of  art  instruction.  These  curric- 
ulum aids  were  the  work  of  representative  committees 
which  synthesized  the  fruits  of  workshops  over  a  period 
of  years,  the  experience  of  its  members,  and  the  seasoned 
conclusions  of  expert  consultants.  The  design  and  attrac- 
tive format  of  the  two  guides  were  developed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

"Living  and  Learning  in  the  Kindergarten" 

The  Kindergarten  Guide  grew  out  of  a  need  expressed 
by  the  kindergarten  teachers  participating  in  a  workshop. 
This  need  was  evidenced  by  the  voluntary  enrollment  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  the  sys- 
tem. Various  areas  of  the  kindergarten  program  were  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  consultant  help  was  secured,  experiences 
were  shared,  and  small  group  projects  were  written  sum- 
marizing the  best  thinking  on  the  topic  at  that  time. 
Copies  of  each  project  were  made  available  to  all  the 
workshop  members.  Teachers  were  invited  to  react  to  the 
material  as  they  used  it  in  their  programs.  Approximately 
thirty-five  teachers  and  two  elementary  supervisors  con- 


1  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  One  Hundred  Twenty-First  Report  : 
Mayor  and  City   Council    (Baltimore.    Md.,    Department    of   Education,    1954), 
p.  77 
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ducted  a  workshop  for  a  week  during  the  summer  of 
1952-53  to  do  intensive  work  on  the  material.  The  refin- 
ing of  the  material  continued  during  the  next  school 
year  and  various  departments,  such  as  art  and  music,  were 
consulted  to  react  to  the  material  before  the  Guide  was 
printed  and  released  in  September,  1954.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  material  the  committee  and  its  associates  were 
deeply  indebted  to  the  leadership  of  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer, 
Director  of  Primary  Grades  and  Kindergartens  from  193  3 
to  1954,  whose  philosophy  of  education  for  young  chil- 
dren, her  advocacy  of  better  opportunities  for  five-year- 
olds,  her  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  improved  physical 
facilities  and  instructional  materials  for  them,  and  her  in- 
sight into  the  elements  of  a  fine  educational  program 
constituted  both  the  stimulation  and  the  foundation  for 
the  materials  therein  contained. 

"Arithmetic  in   the  Elementary  School" 

Developed  by  a  representative  committee  of  principals, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  over  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
the  Arithmetic  Guide  presents  a  philosophy  of  instruction 
that  grows  out  of  the  child's  understanding  of  arithmetical 
concepts  which  have  meaning  for  him,  and  then  leads  in 
a  balanced  and  sequential  order  to  the  desired  functional 
skills.  Instead  of  complete  reliance  on  memory  much  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  having  children  understand  the 
significance  of  quantitative  relationships.  The  Guide  helps 
the  teacher  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  needs,  abilities, 
and  interests  of  the  pupils  in  his  class,  and  indicates  ways 
of  evaluating  the  learning  that  has  taken  place. 

The  background  study  and  research  that  culminated 
in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School  involved  continu- 
ous evaluation  of  teaching  practices  over  a  period  of  years, 
consultation  with  prominent  educators,  wide  reading  in 
the  field,  sharing  of  ideas  through  workshops  and  ques- 
tionnaire   reports,    and    the    preparation    of    preliminary 
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Building  understanding  of  numbers 


materials  and  their  revision  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  large  numbers  of  classroom  teachers  who  volunteered 
to  try  them.  The  published  report  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  number  of  school  people  throughout  the 
country  and  brought  invitations  to  describe  the  Baltimore 
program  of  meaningful  arithmetic. 
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"Art  Resource  Materials   for  Elementary  Schools" 

During  the  course  of  the  biennium  the  Division  of  Art 
Education  was  bringing  to  completion  the  manuscript  of 
its  comprehensive  illustrated  volume  on  the  materials  and 
methods  of  art  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  In 
the  material  assembled  for  the  new  Guide  was  traced  the 
evolution  of  the  child's  perception  of  his  environment, 
the  teacher's  part  in  stimulating  this  growth,  and  the  re- 
sources of  school  and  community  which  are  at  the  teach- 
er's service.  The  main  function  of  the  teacher  was  seen  as 
providing  a  classroom  conducive  to  creativity  by  establish- 
ing confidence  in  the  children  so  that  they  could  look 
forward  to  successful  achievement. 

This  curriculum  guide  offers  inspiration  and  informa- 
tion to  teachers  of  elementary  school  children.  Fifty-five 
half-tone  photographs  show  children  working  creatively 
with  all  kinds  of  art  media.  There  are  fifty-two  children's 
drawings.  Explanations  of  art  processes  are  accompanied 
by  seventy-seven  line  drawings  illustrating  the  various 
stages  in  each  process. 

A  four-color  reproduction  of  a  child's  drawing  il- 
lustrates creative  design  and  use  of  colors.  A  l^1/^'  x  26" 
chart,  "Growth  and  Development  in  Art,"  lists  stages  of 
development,  characteristics  of  children,  expectancies,  and 
teacher  guidance. 

There  are  ten  chapters:  Introduction,  Philosophy,  Ob- 
jectives, Implications  for  Teaching  Art,  Art  Facilities  and 
Displays,  Procedures  in  Art  Education,  Art  Media  and 
Standards  of  Workmanship,  Design,  Interpretation 
through  Art  Materials,  Processes,  and  an  Appendix  (Ma- 
terials, Resources,  Glossary,  Bibliography,  and   Index). 

This  volume,  though  filled  with  practical  suggestions, 
is  much  more  than  a  how-to-do-it  manual. 
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The  Teaching  of  Reading 

The  charge  appearing  in  the  popular  magazines  and  in 
other  current  publications  that  the  nation's  schools  were 
ineffective  in  their  teaching  of  reading  created  a  new  and 
widespread  interest  in  the  methods  that  were  being  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  on  October  6," 
a  panel  of  the  elementary  administrative  and  teaching 
staff  was  invited  to  give  an  over-all  picture  of  what  the 
Baltimore  elementary  schools  were  doing  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  reading.  Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Elementary  Education,  in  presenting  the 
panel,  declared  that  developing  skills  in  reading  was  the 
"day  in  and  day  out"  task  of  the  elementary  teacher  for 
the  seven  years  of  the  child's  early  schooling.  The  speakers 
emphasized  that  the  teaching  of  reading  is  the  chief  activ- 
ity of  the  elementary  schools  and  is  related  in  various  ways 
to  virtually  everything  else  in  the  curriculum.  They  also 
cited  the  important  bearing  which  the  home  has  upon 
the  child's  success  in  learning  to  read,  and  especially  the 
extent  to  which  he  uses  independently  the  skills  he 
acquires. 

The  six  underlying  principles  which  determine  the  di- 
rection of  the  Baltimore  reading  program  were  enum- 
erated: 

1.  The  fact  that  children  differ  greatly  in  every  way 
in  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  measure  them. 

2.  The  related  fact  that  while  it  is  known  that  undue 
pressure  upon  a  child  to  achieve  beyond  his  ability  fre- 
quently creates  worries  and  anxieties  which  are  obstacles 
to  learning,  he  is  "sold  short"  if  not  challenged  to  put 
forth  his  very  best  effort. 


'  "The  Reading  Program   Reported   to   Board,"   Staff  Newsletter    (Vol.    IX, 
No.  4,  October  21,    1955)    pp.   3,  7 
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Reading   competence    is  demanded    by   conditions   of   life   today 


3.  The  fact  that  reading  is  essentially  a  matter  of  getting 
meanings  from  the  printed  page  and  that  experiences  are 
necessary  to  give  meaning  to  words. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  study  of  phonics  is  an  important 
source  of  help  in  learning  to  recognize  words. 

5.  The  fact  that  reading  environment  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  child's  success  in  reading. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  greatest  single  factor  in  teaching 
a  child  to  read  is  not  any  one  method  nor  any  combina- 
tion of  methods,  but  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  The 
school's  contribution  is  to  see  that  all  types  of  books  are 
plentiful   in   individual   classrooms  and  in   a  well-stocked 
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school  library,  and  to  insure  that  teachers  purposefully 
follow  the  practice  of  using  books  to  answer  questions, 
to  solve  problems,  and  to  give  pleasure. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  reading  is  a  continuous,  step- 
by-step  process.  Teaching  reading  to  first  grade  children 
involves  giving  them  experiences  that  will  tie  in  with  their 
reading;  building  a  vocabulary  of  objects  that  can  be  seen 
and  discussed;  training  the  children  to  listen,  to  hear  as 
well  as  see  differences  in  words;  finally,  helping  them  to 
make  the  transition  from  pre-reading  materials  to  actual 
book  reading  by  guiding  them  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
their  ability  through  the  series  of  pre-primers  to  the  prim- 
er stage  and  then  to  the  first  reader.  In  the  intermediate 
grades  reading  is  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  various 
class  subjects  and  even  with  games.  Phonics  is  introduced 
to  help  boys  and  girls  figure  out  words  independently. 
These  are  the  grades  in  which  they  learn  to  be  critical  in 
their  reading,  to  develop  independence  and  to  find  pleasure 
in  books. 

For  children  who  should  be  able  to  learn  to  read  as  far 
as  their  native  endowment  is  concerned  but  for  some  com- 
plex reason  have  not  succeeded,  reading  clinics  for  reme- 
dial instruction  have  been  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  first  one  was  organized  in  1945.  The  clinics 
are  manned  by  highly  trained  personnel  who  employ  tech- 
niques of  analysis  and  training  which  get  at  the  roots  of 
the  reading  disability. 

It  has  been  reported  by  some  writers  in  the  public 
journals  that  the  reading  of  so-called  "comics"  by  school 
children  has  undermined  the  schools'  efforts  to  establish 
good  reading  habits.  To  gather  information  on  this  issue 
a  committee  representing  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  divisions  was  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
in  January,  1955.  The  committee  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
all  schools  asking  if  the  comics  were  a  problem  in  the 
schools,  if  the  problem  was  increasing  or  decreasing,  if 
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the  schools  were  taking  any  positive  action  on  the  subject, 
if  and  how  the  comics  were  used  in  the  classroom  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  committee's  study  was  limited 
to  five-,  ten-,  or  twenty-five-cent  comic  books  and  did 
not  include  comic  strips  in  newspapers. 

The  study  revealed  that  while  the  schools  were  con- 
cerned about  the  influence  of  comics  on  children,  they 
did  not  consider  them  to  be  a  major  problem.  Most  schools 
depended  upon  constructive  reading  programs  that  stressed 
good  literature  to  discourage  the  reading  of  undesirable 
comics.  Ten  schools  helped  children  to  evaluate  the 
comics  which  they  encountered  so  as  to  direct  their  inter- 
ests into  more  worthwhile  literature.  Twenty-six  reported 
intensive  efforts  by  the  school  library.  Educational  comics 
that  tell  in  picture  form  the  well-known  stories  of  litera- 
ture, or  training  comics  which  attempt  to  instruct  the 
student  in  how  to  perform  some  skill  were  utilized  by  81 
schools.  They  demonstrated  the  value  of  pictorial  pres- 
entations that  facilitate  learning.  Some  teachers  found 
comics  helpful  in  building  understanding  of  human 
relations. 

That  the  use  of  comics  by  pupils  in  the  schools  was 
having  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  reading  program  was 
not  substantiated  by  the  reaction  of  school  personnel  to 
the  committee's  inquiry.  The  respondents  did  point  out 
the  need  for  positive  action  by  way  of  a  firm  school 
policy,  a  constructive  library  program  to  further  the 
development  of  good  taste,  and  improved  school-home 
relations  that  will  encourage  the  use  of  good  books  and 
magazines  in  the  home. 

Considerations  Involved  in  Pupil  Promotion 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  at  its  meeting  May 
17,  1956  received  a  report  from  representatives  of  the 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools  on  policies 
and  problems  relating  to  the  promotion  and  progress  of 
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pupils  through  the  school  system.  Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Goetz, 
principal  of  Roland  Park  School,  speaking  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  commented  on  some  of  the  questions  which 
are  sometimes  raised  about  promotional  policy: 

1.  How  do  decisions  about  the  promotion  of  pupils 
differ  from  the  practice  when  most  of  the  children's 
parents  attended  school? 

Formerly  the  major  criterion  for  promotion  was  mastery 
of  a  certain  amount  of  subject  matter.  Today  other  fac- 
tors are  taken  into  consideration:  the  physical  and  social 
maturity  of  the  child,  his  intellectual  capacity,  and  his 
rate  of  growth  in  all  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  his  mastery 
of  fundamental  skills  and  knowledges. 

2.  Is  it  true  that  all  pupils  are  promoted  automatically 
from  grade  to  grade? 

About  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  elementary  population 
in  1955  were  retained  in  the  grade  for  a  second  year.  Be- 
cause the  social  adjustment  of  the  child  has  been  found  to 
be  so  important,  no  regular  grade  pupil  is  allowed  to  be- 
come more  than  two  years  older  than  the  usual  age  for 
his  class.  Where  more  than  two  years  of  additional  time 
is  indicated,  it  is  likely  that  the  child  should  be  guided  into 
one  of  the  special  curricula.  Although  a  slow  learner  may 
be  retarded  by  as  much  as  two  years,  this  retardation 
should  not  occur  within  the  same  grade.  If  remaining  in 
a  grade  a  second  year  has  not  proved  helpful  to  a  child,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  benefit  could  be  gained  from  a  third 
year  in  that  grade.  Only  where  there  are  wide  variations 
in  the  several  characteristics  and  in  the  responses  of  the 
individual  child  from  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group  is  non-promotion  considered  a  desirable  means  of 
making  an  adjustment  for  a  child. 

3.  Why  do  adjustments  of  grades  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  school  year  as  well  as  at  the  end? 

Most  promotions  occur  at  reorganization  time  but 
when  all  people  concerned  feel  that  a  change  of  class  as- 
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signment  for  an  individual  is  advisable  there  need  be  no 
waiting  for  the  end  of  a  school  year.  Adjustments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child  should  be  made  whenever  such 
changes  are  indicated. 

In  administering  its  plan  of  promotion  the  school  tries 
to  follow  a  middle  course,  by  going  neither  to  the  ex- 
treme of  prescribing  impossible  "standards"  by  grades  for 
all  pupils  (with  excessive  retardation)  nor  to  the  other 
extreme  of  no  standards  at  all  (the  no-failure  plan)  with 
promotion  primarily  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age. 

Miss  A.  Marguerite  Zouck,  principal  of  the  Eastern 
High  School,  pointed  out  that  the  senior  high  school,  as 
well  as  other  terminal  education  programs,  recognizes 
that  its  pupils,  and  consequently,  its  teaching,  are  under 
immediate  judgment  by  other  agencies:  namely,  the  col- 
leges and  business  and  industry.  She  mentioned  these  con- 
siderations: 

1.  Because  the  colleges  are  faced  with  an  unprecedented  number 
seeking  admission,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  a  pupil  to  be 
accepted  by  the  college  of  his  choice  unless  his  record  is  extremely 
good.  Therefore,  promotional  standards  must  be  high  to  meet 
college  requirements,  to  prepare  pupils  to  pass  with  a  high  grade 
in  both  the  aptitude  and  entrance  examinations. 

2.  In  many  instances  it  has  become  customary  for  employers  to  give 
formal  or  informal  tests  to  those  seeking  a  job.  Therefore,  teachers 
must  work  constantly  to  bring  their  students  to  the  standards  in 
speed,  letter  forms,  arithmetic,  etc.,  required  of  a  beginning  worker 
by  business. 

3.  The  senior  high  school  recognizes  different  Levels  of  ability.  Pupils 
almost  naturally  group  themselves  in  the  senior  high  school  level  by 
their  choice  of  curricula  and  by  subjects  within  the  curricula. 
Therefore,  teachers  can  have  a  graded  standard  in  promotion  and 
give  the  type  of  training  best  suited  to  the  individual  pupil  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  and  future  plans. 

In  those  areas  of  the  school  system  which  are  designed 
for  slow  learning  and  mentally  retarded  pupils  somewhat 
different  policies  and  standards  of  promotion  necessarily 
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prevail.  Mrs.  Koma  Stinchcomb,  supervisor  of  occupa- 
tional and  shop  center  classes,  the  two  lowest  levels  of  the 
vocational  division,  presented  the  situation  here.  The 
students  range  in  age  from  thirteen  to  twenty,  the  aver- 
age age  being  about  fourteen  years  and  ten  months.  The 
average  mental  age  of  this  group  is  around  ten  or  eleven 
years  and  the  average  IQ  about  72.  The  shop  center  pupils 
have  an  average  reading  and  arithmetic  level  of  around 
second  and  third  grade,  while  the  occupational  students 
have  an  average  reading  and  arithmetic  level  of  about 
fourth  grade.  Within  a  school  there  is  promotion  from 
class  to  class  as  the  pupil's  achievement  improves.  When 
a  pupil  reaches  the  top  class  he  knows  that  he  is  almost 
ready  for  promotion  to  another  vocational  level.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  shop  center  pupil  reaches  a  fourth  grade 
level  in  reading  and  arithmetic,  he  is  promoted  to  the 
occupational  level.  When  an  occupational  pupil  reaches 
a  fifth  grade  level,  he  is  promoted  to  the  general  vocation- 
al school.  A  pupil  who  has  outstanding  ability  in  home 
economics  or  industrial  arts  is  advanced  even  though  he 
may  be  unable  to  reach  the  required  levels  for  promotion 
in  the  academic  subjects.  Some  pupils  whose  intelligence 
is  well  below  average  will  remain  in  the  shop  center  class 
until  they  leave  school.  Shop  center  is  therefore  terminal 
education  for  the  typically  mentally  retarded  child.  The 
occupational  class,  by  the  same  token,  is  terminal  educa- 
tion for  many  of  the  slow  learners  who  are  unable  to 
reach  the  general  vocational  schools. 

Extension  of  Acceleration  Program 

In  keeping  with  the  concern  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  superior  pupil,  plans  were  completed  for 
adding  a  program  of  acceleration  at  Woodbourne  Junior 
High  School  and  Pimlico  Junior  High  School,  for  7B 
pupils,  and  at  Eastern  High  School.    This  program  of  ex- 
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pansion,  to  begin  with  the  7B  and  10B  grades,  respectively, 
was  approved  by  the  Board  on  March  1,  1956. 

The  junior  high  program  was  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 

offered  at  Robert  E.  Lee  Junior  High  School  No.  49  and 

49 A  for  many  years.    The  program  at  Eastern,  which  will 

begin  in  the  10th  grade,  would  do  three  years'  work  in  two. 

Secondary   School   Art  Exhibit 

The  exhibit  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  in  the 
spring  of  1956  provided  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  art 
program  operating  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  103 
paintings  and  drawings  and  the  95  three-dimensional  pieces 
used  many  mediums  and  technical  processes  including  pen 
and  ink,  transparent  and  opaque  water  color,  oils,  wood, 
metal,  clay,  and  fabric.  They  represented  graphically  the 
imagination  and  experiences  of  the  students,  with  em- 
phasis on  originality. 

Some  of  the  large-scale  paintings  which  depicted  the 
Maryland  scenes  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  "Life  in  Mary- 
land" project  which  was  a  part  of  the  public  school  art 
program  for  the  past  three  years.  A  colorful  description 
of  a  teen-age  party  done  in  water  color  was  typical  of  stu- 
dent art  that  had  been  included  in  the  International  Art 
Exchange  sponsored  by  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibit  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  the 
School  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Gor- 
such  and  Kennedy  Avenues  displayed  fine  examples  of 
modeling,  pottery  and  glazed  sculpture,  tiles,  simple  wood 
carving,  decorative  work  in  thin  metal  and  wire,  weaving, 
paper  pulp,  and  abstract  and  realistic  pictures,  including 
a  series  of  the  large  paintings  of  "Life  in  Baltimore." 
Work-Study    Training    Programs 

Opportunities  for  training  on  the  job  have  been  opera- 
tive in  many  areas  of  the  school  system  for  some  years. 
They  have  proved  especially  effective  for  slow-learning 
children  in  occupational  and  shop  center  classes.  For 
seniors  in  the  high  schools  who  are  preparing  for  business 
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careers,  work  experience  opportunities  are  available  at 
Patterson  Park  High  School,  Southern  High  School,  and 
the  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical  High  School.  The 
students  follow  a  schedule  of  one  week  on  the  job  and 
one  week  at  school  in  alternating  pairs.  The  telephone 
training  program  also  prepares  students  specifically  for 
business,  a  program  which  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
senior  high  schools  since  1952.  Developed  as  a  cooperative 
venture  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company,  which  makes  available  the  necessary  materials 
and  equipment,  it  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  con- 
duct telephone  conversations  as  a  class  project. 

Seven  of  the  senior  high  schools  offer  courses  in  distribu- 
tive education  in  the  twelfth  grade.  A  distinctive  feature 
of  these  courses  is  the  practical  work  experience  which 
the  students  gain  afternoons  in  the  establishments  of  the 
43  cooperating  merchants.  Mornings  at  the  school  are  de- 
voted to  quality  studies  of  merchandise  and  sales  tech- 
niques and  other  high  school  subjects.  The  entire  program, 
including  its  adult  participation,  is  guided  by  an  advisory 
committee,  composed  mostly  of  personnel  and  training  di- 
rectors of  the  cooperating  establishments.  In  consequence 
it  has  been  well  accepted  and  supported  by  management. 
Close  working  arrangements  are  also  maintained  with  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  trade  and  industrial  associations.  Several 
of  the  stores,  too,  have  been  very  generous  in  giving  and 
lending  pieces  of  display  equipment  for  use  in  the  distribu- 
tive education  classrooms,  especially  at  the  new  building 
of  the  Carver  Vocational-Technical  High  School. 

The  new  program  at  the  Carver  Vocational-Tech- 
nical High  School  is  a  three-year  program  similar  to  the 
one  operating  at  the  Mergenthaler  Vocational-Technical 
High  School.  A  special  feature  of  the  program  at  each 
school  is  the  school  store  which  is  organized  and  managed 
by  the  distributive  education  classes. 


IV 
SERVICES  IN   THE  INTEREST   OF  CHILDREN 

The  wider  the  horizons  of  the  school  system  and  the 
broader  the  understanding  of  how  learning  best  occurs, 
the  greater  the  number  of  services  required  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  modern  youth.  These  services  include 
scientifically  developed  programs  of  guidance  and  adjust- 
ment, enrichment  of  instruction  through  the  use  of  audio- 
visual aids,  libraries,  and  various  new  types  of  instructional 
material,  and  the  establishment  of  clinics  for  the  relief 
of  educational,  mental,  and  emotional  impairments. 

In  point  of  age,  the  oldest  of  these  services  is  that  of 
student  guidance,  organized  first  for  those  in  high  school, 
later  extended  to  elementary  pupils  and  to  adults.  In 
195  5  radio  broadcasting  by  the  Department  of  Education 
celebrated  twenty  years  of  growth  since  the  pioneer  efforts 
of  1935  when  it  was  established  to  provide  better  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  the  public 
schools  through  radio.  With  the  generous  cooperation 
of  the  local  commercial  stations  this  service  has  expanded 
into  a  teaching  medium  that  covers  almost  the  entire 
range  of  public  education. 

Evolution  of  Television  Instruction 

Baltimore,  along  with  Philadelphia,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  television  education.  Baltimore  started 
out  with  the  idea  of  attempting  only  programs  of  public 
relations  and  later  expanded  to  programs  used  by  the 
children  in  the  schools.  Baltimore's  first  attempts  in  edu- 
cational television  were  made  in  1948  when  a  few  pro- 
grams were  tried  on  an  experimental  basis  with  just  one 
class  and  one  receiver.  In  1949  regular  weekly  programs 
were  scheduled.  Thus  the  program  has  expanded  until 
the  school  year  1955-1956  saw  class  lessons  involving  well 
over  3,000  individuals,  as  indicated  in  Tables  13  and  14. 

The  television  program  is  conceived  to  be  but  one  part 
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TABLE   13 

Number  of  Persons  Involved  in  TV  and  Radio  Programs  1955-56 

Television  Radio 

Number  of  Programs 
185  277 

Number  of  Persons 
Appearing  on  Programs 
3,297  Students  76 

161  Teachers 

12  Specialists 

43  Supervisors 

7  Vice-Principals 

26  Principals 

10  Directors 

1  Superintendent 

20  Other  School  Personnel 

1  School  Board  Member 

68  Laymen  2 


3,646  Total  78 

Number  of  Persons 
Assisting  in  Production 
84  Students 

93  Teachers  18 

37  Specialists  7 

31  Supervisors  1 

21  Vice- Principals 

18  Principals 
3                                          Directors 

Superintendents 

19  Other  School  Personnel 
School  Board  Members 

8  Laymen 


314  Total  26 

3,960  Grand  Total  104 

TABLE   14 
Personnel  Participating  in  Public  School  Programs 

1954-1955  1955-1956 

Item  Radio  Television  Radio  Television 

Number  of  programs 
Personnel   appearing  in   programs 
Supporting  participants 
Total  personnel  involved 


118 

280 

277 

185 

286 

2,272 

78 

3,646 

3 

557 

26 

314 

289 

2,829 

104 

3,960 
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of  the  learning  experience.  To  help  teachers  prepare 
and  use  TV  and  radio  programs  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively, over  a  thousand  guide  sheets  are  distributed  each 
week  to  the  schools,  describing  what  each  program  is  about 
and  suggesting  pre-broadcast  and  post-broadcast  activi- 
ties. Revamping  of  program  formats  and  practices  is 
constantly  under  way  in  line  with  information  received 
through  evaluation  sheets. 

Among  the  advantages  of  educational  TV  are  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  are  reached  (and  influenced) 
simultaneously;  the  fact  that  TV  can  go  directly  into  the 
home  and  make  education  available  to  thousands  for 
whom  it  would  be  otherwise  inaccessible;  TV's  versatility, 
in  enabling  the  knowledge  and  techniques  of  master 
teachers,  authorities,  and  experts  to  be  tapped  at  one 
point  and  spread  to  several  outlets;  the  opportunity  it 
offers  for  children  to  see  a  process  or  object  closer  than 
they  could  in  a  classroom  (the  close-up  shot  is  one  of  TV's 
greatest  contributions  to  education),  the  immediacy  and 
intimacy  of  TV,  making  it  "timely,  spontaneous,  and 
personal." 

Educational  TV  also  has  a  number  of  major  limita- 
tions. It  does  not  allow  TV  interaction  between  teacher 
and  student;  it  does  not  provide  for  individual  pupil 
differences;  program  timing  may  not  always  suit  the 
teacher's  convenience;  scheduling  is  difficult,  especially 
for  secondary  schools.  In  spite  of  these  limitations,  studies 
show  that  children  do  learn  from  TV,  and  remember  with 
surprising  accuracy  the  materials  which  are  presented. 

Technical  Assistance  of   Stations 

During  the  1954-55  season  alone  the  three  Baltimore 
television  stations  donated  a  total  of  79%  hours  of  tele- 
vision time  valued  at  $32,753.00.  Cheerfully  they  gave  of 
their  technical  "Know-how,"  and  in  195  5  began  the  use 
of  color  in   four  experimental  programs.    The  radio  sta- 
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tions  were  equally  cooperative.  Not  only  were  they  gen- 
erous in  their  offers  of  time  and  facilities,  but  they  proved 
to  be  more  than  fair-weather  friends  in  their  broadcasts 
of  conditions  during  snowstorms  and  bad  weather.  Their 
public  service  departments  cooperated  fully  in  advertising 
school  events  and  in  covering  school  activities. 

During  1954-1955  the  trend  throughout  the  year  was 
to  use  fewer  children  on  programs,  and  in  their  stead,  to 
rely  heavily  on  resource  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  able  to  share  their  talents  and  their  knowledge 
with  the  children  in  the  schools  or  with  the  general  public. 
These  people  whose  authoritative  contributions  added  so 
much  depth  to  the  content  of  the  school  programs  were 
widely  representative  of  business  and  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  the  cultural  resources  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity.   Their  assistance  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Audio-Visual    Service 

The  selection,  distribution,  and  maintenance  of  audio- 
visual materials  other  than  radio  and  television  equipment 
is  centered  in  the  Division  of  Audio- Visual  Education. 
The  division  conducts  a  training  service  for  teachers  so 
that  an  increasingly  large  number  of  them  are  able  them- 
selves to  use  the  most  appropriate  type  of  item  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  In  this  way,  motion  pictures,  film- 
strips,  slides,  printed  pictures,  phonograph  records,  and 
exhibits  become  a  normal  part  of  the  learning  process. 
Conferences  on  the  effective  utilization  of  types  of  materi- 
al and  equipment  that  are  available  for  instructional  use 
are  conducted  with  principals,  probationary  teachers,  and 
other  members  of  the  faculty. 

An  important  index  of  the  resources  and  value  of  the 
service  is  given  in  Table  15,  which  shows  the  trend  over 
a  six-year  period.  The  richness  of  the  audio-visual  library 
for  curriculum  purposes  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
long-standing    policy    of   subjecting   all   material    that    is 
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TABLE    is 
Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  the  Public  Schools 


Items  Lent  to 

Showings  of 

Approximate   Number 

Year 

the  Schools 

Motion  Pictures 

of  Persons  Reached 

1950-51 

24,877 

27,470 

1,252,500 

1951-52 

29,771 

35,550 

1,613,900 

1952-53 

35,757 

40,623 

1,764,527 

1953-54 

39,976 

42,897 

1,868,809 

1954-55 

42,771 

50,524 

2,258,712 

1955-56 

44,707 

47,307 

2,224,506 

being  considered  for  purchase  to  preview  and  approval  by 
the  supervisors  of  the  subject  concerned,  and  when  pos- 
sible, a  committee  of  teachers.  This  policy  also  brings  to 
light  the  subject  matter  that  can  best  be  taught  by 
audio-visual   materials. 

Audio-visual  equipment  is  considered  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  the  total  equipment  of  new  buildings. 
At  the  present  time  each  new  building  receives  the  fol- 
lowing items  from  a  standard  list: 

2   filmstrips  and  2"  x  2"  slide  combination  projector 

2   screens,  tripod  50"  x  50" 

1    portable  public  address  system 

1    16mm.  sound  motion  picture  projector 

1    opaque  projector  (ll"  x  11"  picture) 

6  record  players:  portable,  three-speed 

1    radio:  table  model 

1    projection  table  for  the  auditorium 

concealed  wiring  in  the  auditorium  for  film  projection 

Some  audio-visual  authorities  advocate  a  sound  motion 
picture  projector  for  each  400  pupils  or  one  for  each 
floor;  and  additional  filmstrip  projectors  to  provide  one 
per  200  pupils.  In  addition,  for  adequate  audio-visual 
service  the  school  should  have  one  AM  and  FM  radio,  a 
tape  recorder,  and  a  projection  screen  permanently  in- 
stalled and  electrically  operated  for  the  stage  in  the  audi- 
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torium.  The  value  of  audio-visual  aids  to  learning  has 
been  so  thoroughly  established  that  no  school  should  be 
hampered  by  lack  of  equipment  for  using  them  con- 
veniently. Hence,  the  policy  of  supplying  these  means  as 
rapidly  and  as  extensively  as  available  funds  permit. 

School  Library  Service 


The  library  is  the  resource  center  of  the  school 


Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  a  de- 
partment in  the  Central  Office  for  the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  school  libraries,  although  the  records  show 
a  small  collection  of  reference  books  at  the  Western  High 
School  as  early  as  1854.  In  1864,  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  made  the  first  of  several  appropriations  specifical- 
ly for  high  school  libraries.    The  first  librarian  was  as- 
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signed  to  the  school  library  at  Baltimore  City  College  in 
1877.  In  1906  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  recommended 
a  $2,000  budget  for  the  four  senior  high  schools — Balti- 
more City  College,  Eastern,  Western,  and  the  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Libraries  continued  to  be  establish- 
ed in  secondary  schools.  Each  school  was  served  within 
the  limits  and  abilities  of  its  librarian,  with  little  system- 
wide  guidance  or  direction.  In  1946,  the  first  supervisor 
of  school  libraries  was  appointed.  Beginnings  were  made 
toward  establishing  standards  for  personnel,  book  collec- 
tions, budget,  equipment,  and  library  quarters. 

During  the  immediately  ensuing  years  the  Equipment 
Loan  made  available  $175,000  for  standard  library  furni- 
ture to  be  installed  in  sixty  existing  libraries,  for  new 
library  quarters  and  furniture  in  fifty  additional  schools 
including  many  elementary  schools,  and  for  making  work- 
space in  eight  schools.  This  refurbishing,  beginning  in 
1948,  had  great  influence  in  encouraging  boys  and  girls 
to  use  the  attractive  facilities. 

Planning  for  new  schools  required  the  development  of 
specifications  and  standards  for  size  of  quarters,  the  ar- 
rangement of  facilities,  and  the  provision  for  functional 
and  attractive  furnishings.  Book  conferences  and  exhibits 
were  held  to  give  assistance  in  library  book  purchasing. 
To  insure  the  assignment  of  professionally  trained  per- 
sonnel a  committee  of  librarians  studied  the  qualifications 
essential  for  school  library  service  and  drafted  a  list  of 
requirements  for  librarians.  In  1955  the  Volunteer  Li- 
brary Program  was  initiated.  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the  School  Li- 
brary Department  a  project  for  providing  additional 
enrichment  opportunities  through  library  services  was 
begun.  A  training  course  was  developed  to  prepare 
twenty-three  women  to  serve  as  volunteer  librarians  one 
day  a  week  in  ten  schools  without  librarians.  With  the 
help  of  these  enthusiastic  women,  library  services  were  ex- 
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panded,  and  books  and  libraries  became  a  fascinating 
reality  for  many  elementary  children.  Late  in  the  biennium 
a  system  of  central  cataloging  was  approved.  Plans  were 
developed  for  inaugurating  the  system  of  cataloging  and 
processing  library  books  for  all  schools  on  a  gradual  basis 
as  essential  equipment  and  clerical  staff  were  provided. 
Six  schools  were  scheduled  for  central  cataloging,  be- 
ginning September,  1956. 

During  the  decade  there  were  many  indications  of  real 
progress.  With  increased  budgets,  books  and  librarians  be- 
came more  numerous.  The  number  of  librarians  increased 
from  18  in  1946  to  55  in  1956;  the  number  having  a  de- 
gree in  library  science,  from  three  in  1946  to  23  in  1956; 
and  the  number  having  the  minimum  of  12  collegiate 
credits  deemed  necessary  for  full  qualification,  from  9  to 
42.  The  average  number  of  library  books  per  pupil  re- 
mained still  below  the  national  average  (4.8  per  pupil  in 
libraries    reporting    in    1953-1954),    but    it    has    nearly 

TABLE   16 

School  Library  Books  Available  for  Pupils  June,  1956 

Number  of  Books 

Schools  Total  Average  per 

Type  of  Library  Served  Books  Pupils  Pupil 

TOTAL     - 163         425,404         144,126  2.9 

School   Librarian,   elementary  39  132,341  35,040  3-7 

School  Librarian,  elementary-junior  high  5  24,557  7,373  3.3 

School  Librarian,   junior  high1 14  52,786  20,642  2.5 

School  Librarian,  senior-junior  high  2  12,575  5,030  2.5 

School  Librarian,  senior  high2  9  58,563  16,612  3-5 

School   Librarian,    junior  college  1  4,231  557  6.0 

Central  libraries  only3  , 35  73,251  25,859  2.8 

Central    depositories    only4    27  40,863  19,021  2.2 

Classroom  libraries  only  31  26,417  13,992  1.9 

1  Includes  one  general  vocational  school. 

2  Includes  two  vocational-technical  high  schools. 

3  Books  per  pupil  are  based  on  the  books  in  the  school  library.  In  addition  to  library 
books  in  the  school  library,  24  schools  have  classroom  collections,  also,  making  an  average 
of  3.0  library  books  per  pupil  in  these  schools. 

4  Central  collections  of  library  books  but  no  facilities  for  use  at  that  place.  Also  class- 
room collections  in  some  schools. 
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doubled  since  1946.  At  that  time  it  stood  at  1.8;  by  1956, 
it  had  risen  to  3.3.  Expenditures  for  library  books  also 
were  below  the  $1.00  national  average,  but  had  steadily 
grown  from  5  cents  (secondary  schools  only)  to  65  cents, 
all  schools.  An  impressive  flow  of  professional  publica- 
tions prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  librarians 
has  issued  from  the  department.  The  series  in  turn  dealt 
with  fundamental  help  in  book  selection,  teaching  library 
skills  in  the  secondary  schools,  specifications  for  elemen- 
tary school  libraries,  techniques  including  the  develop- 
ment of  publicity,  collections  of  children's  stories  and 
verse,  and  time-saving  devices  for  reducing  the  clerical 
routines  of  book  processing  and  library  service. 

During  the  biennium  a  policy  was  developed  under 
which  librarians  for  school  buildings  about  to  be  com- 
pleted were  appointed  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
opening  date  that  the  stock  of  library  books  was  on  hand 
and  ready  for  business  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  student. 
Parents  also  were  recruited  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  books,  both  in  the  new  school  situations  and  in  the 
many  older  schools  where  their  services  were  needed.  They 
rendered  valiant  service  that  was  most  timely. 


Guidance  and  Placement 

To  help  each  child  achieve  his  own  highest  level  of  per- 
sonal, educational,  civic  and  occupational  competence,  a 
service  of  guidance  is  maintained  in  the  day  schools,  the 
evening  schools,  and  for  various  groups  of  adults.  Guid- 
ance activities  recognize  individual  differences,  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  human  growth  and  development,  the 
diversity  of  present-day  educational  opportunities,  the 
complexity  of  modern  occupational  life,  the  importance 
of  human  relations,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make 
his  own  choices  and  the  ever-changing  character  of  one's 
adjustment   to  his  life  situation.   They   are   based   on   ac- 
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curate  and  scientific  factual  information  about  the  indi- 
vidual, his  strengths,  his  weaknesses,  and  his  interests,  in 
the  light  of  the  forseeable  future.  An  important  function 
of  the  Central  Office  is  the  gathering,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  of  educational  and  occupational  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  counselors. 

Table  17,  based  on  statistics  supplied  by  the  Division  of 
Guidance   and   Placement   and   derived   from   its   annual 

TABLE   17 
Per  Cent  of  Graduates  of  All  High  Schools  in  Further  Education 


Graduation  Year 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Number  in  class1 

3,582 

3,813 

3,531 

3,626 

3,700 

3,823 

Further  study 

Full  time2 

1,126 

1,241 

1,216 

1,369 

1,428 

1,277 

Part  time3 

161 

143 

121 

174 

126 

171 

Per  Cent  engaged  in 

Further  study 

Full   time 

31.4 

32.5 

34.4 

37.7 

38.6 

33.4 

Part  time 

4.5 

3.7 

3.4 

4.7 

3.4 

4.4 

1  Includes  February  and  June  graduates. 

2  Actually  entered  college,  business  college,  or  nurses  training  school. 

3  Enrolled  as  student  while  employed  or  otherwise  at  home. 

follow-up  of  the  graduates  of  Baltimore  City  public  high 
schools,  shows  the  proportion  of  their  graduates  who  at- 
tend schools  of  higher  learning  and  schools  for  further 
training  in  nursing  and  business  occupations.  The  rising 
trend  in  the  per  cent  of  graduates  who  enter  college  or 
a  regular  program  of  advanced  study  is  already  noticeable 
in  this  table,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. This,  combined  with  rising  enrollment,  accounts 
for  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  doors  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Placement  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical 
Section  of  this  report.  Placement  service  is  provided  for 
graduates,  prospective  withdrawals,  and  for  students  still 
in  school,  the  service  for  the  last  group  being  in  the  form 
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of  assistance  in  securing  part-time  or  temporary  employ- 
ment to  enable  them  to  remain  in  school. 

Measurement  Services 

Since  1927  standarized  tests  of  intelligence  and  of 
achievement  in  the  tool  subjects  of  reading  and  arith- 
metic have  been  administered  annually  in  September  and 
or  February  in  all  schools  of  the  city.  The  results  have  in- 
dicated on  an  objective  scale  where  the  individual  pupil 
stands  in  subject  achievement  in  terms  of  his  age,  his 
grade,  and  his  intelligence.  By  administering  the  tests  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  teacher  has  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  weaknesses  which  they  disclose.  Because 
teachers  often  desire  more  diagnostic  measures  than  those 
included  in  the  standard  testing  program,  or  need  to  dis- 
cover whether  a  child  is  ready  for  reading  or  other  in- 
struction, or  to  locate  the  source  of  difficulties  in  learning, 
or  to  measure  progress,  an  extensive  library  of  tests  was 
developed  in  1953  for  optional  use  at  the  request  of  the 
school.  The  new  program  became  very  popular.  Its  value 
may  be  seen  from  Table  18,  which  enumerates  the  various 
kinds  of  tests  that  were  used. 


TABLE   18 

Summary  of  Tests  Requested  in  Optional  Program 

Grade  1  Through  Grade  6,  Kindergarten,  Opportunity, 

Shop  Center  and  Occupational  Classes 

Area  1954-1955 

Total    67,162 

Mental   Ability   4,188 

Readiness   for   Instruction   3,385 

Difficulties   in    Reading   31,972 

Difficulties   in   Arithmetic   25,872 

Progress  in  Other  Areas  1,745 


1955-1956 


68,411 

5,114 

2,986 

32,648 

26,380 

1,283 


An  important  phase  of  the  public  school  measurement 
program  is  the  discovery  of  areas  of  competence  in   in- 
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TABLE   19 
Summary  of  Programs,  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing 

Grade  Binet  Testing                              Aptitude  Testing 

Level  1954-55          1955-56                 1954-55  1955-56 

1.  Pupils  referred  for 

Binet  and  Aptitude  Testing 

TOTAL 5,933         5,246              18,162  18,725 

Kindergarten    285             254 

1-3 -  2,572          2,282                    948  1,325 

4-6    2,466         2,188                1,719  1,689 

7-9    -- 363             288                9,128  9,191 

10-12    33                 4                4,869  5,833 

Opportunity 142                    531  29 

Shop    Center   12                   356  266 

Occupational    132                19                    HO  97 

General    Vocational    63              54  49 

Vocational   Technical    5               ....                      ....  57 

Miscellaneous     14               57                    272 

High  School  Graduates  175  189 

2.  Pupils  referred  for 
reading  analysis 

TOTAL    475  436 

1-3    12  9 

4-6 314  297 

7-8 105  100 

Others  44  30 

3.  Pupils  participating  in 
special  research  programs 

TOTAL    : 11,456  13,154 

Kindergarten 

(Primary    Mental    Abilities) 46  10 

1-3   (Primary  Mental  Abilities)  8,908  8,203 

4   (Primary  Mental  Abilities)  990  3,592 

7    (Multi-factor    Experimentation)..  1,512  322 

9  (Multi-factor   Experimentation)..  ....  583 

10  (Multi-factor    Experimentation)  ....  444 

4.  Service  of  test  results, 
city-wide  and  optional 

TOTAL   OF   TESTS...  214,524  229,704 

Intelligence    50,261  54,443 

Achievement 164,263  175,261 
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dividual  students  that  would  make  appropriate  further 
education  and  training  in  fields  that  require  stenographic 
skills,  music  ability,  art  ability,  readiness  for  employment, 
especially  in  the  various  repetitive  occupations.  To  this 
end  statistically  valid  batteries  of  tests  were  developed  that 
had  high  predictive  value.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  the  number  of  children  and  their  parents  who  have 
requested  the  services  of  aptitude  testing,  directly  and 
through  the  schools.  Many  calls  for  this  type  of  service 
have  been  received  from  social  and  welfare  agencies  of  the 
city  and  from  other  educational  organizations.  The  scope 
of  the  service  can  be  seen  in  Table  19,  Summary  of  Pro- 
grams, Bureau  of  Educational  Testing. 

Services  for  Handicapped  Pupils 

Both  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  pupils  have 
specialized  programs  suited  to  their  needs.  Because  the 
physically  handicapped  have  well-known  limitations  of 
space  and  movement,  special  schools  and  equipment  are 
furnished  to  make  possible  a  nearly  normal  program  of 
instruction.  For  the  mentally  handicapped,  however,  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  program  is  required.  As  a 
group,  mentally  handicapped  children  constitute  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  They  present  a 
range  of  abilities  which  spread  from  the  institutional 
level  to  the  borderline  low-normal.  Provision  is  made  for 
five  general  levels  of  ability,  listed  here  in  terms  of  types 
of  classes  which  have  been  organized  for  their  proper 
gradation,  beginning  at  the  lowest  level:  Trainable,  Special 
Center,  Opportunity,  Resource,  and  Slow-Learning- 
Adolescent. 

Children  in  the  trainable  classes  are  the  most  severely 
mentally  retarded  group.  Their  level  of  intelligence  ex- 
tends below  IQ  55.  They  have  little  or  no  competence 
for  achievement  in  the  learning  program  set  up  for  the 
educable    mentally    retarded.    Their    learning    experiences 
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must  train  them  to  adjust  to  the  simplest  social  organiza- 
tion and  to  the  basic  essentials.  To  this  end,  the  classes  must 
be  limited  to  twelve  or  less.  The  more  endowed  trainable 
children  who  can  learn  to  follow  directions  and  to  in- 
crease  their   attention   span   for   sustained   tasks   can   be 


Diagnostic   tests   are   used   in   the   study   of   children   with 
emotional  problems 


trained  to  participate  in  sheltered  workshops.  The  first 
class  for  these  children  was  established  at  School  176, 
Francis  M.  Wood,  in  September,  1954. 

School  302,  which  was  housed  in  a  large  home  at  the 
corner  of  Harford  Road  and  Erdman  Avenue,  was 
opened  to  pupils  March  7,  1955.  It  provides  for  the  train- 
ing needs  of  50  children.  Additional  facilities  for  such 
children  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

Initial  placement  and  continuance  in  these  classes  are 
determined  by  psychologists'  evaluation  of  the  children's 
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intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  development.  Com- 
plete case  histories,  including  medical  reports,  birth  and 
developmental  histories,  and  the  record  of  physical  con- 
dition, social  behavior,  and  language  growth,  form  the 
basis  of  this  evaluation. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  for  the  trainable  child  lies 
in  the  area  of  speech  development.  Many  of  them  have 
significant  speech  difficulties  which  make  them  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  communicate  orally.  Each  child  must 
be  helped  individually  and  by  group  activity.  A  speech 
therapist  assists  the  teacher  and  also  interprets  the  pro- 
gram to  the  parents  so  that  there  may  be  consistency  in 
the  training  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  number  of  children  who 
learn  at  a  retarded  rate,  who  were  gaining  admission  to 
junior  high  schools,  studies  of  the  special  needs  of  these 
adolescents  were  initiated  during  the  biennium  and  some 
experimentation  undertaken.  As  an  outcome  of  these 
studies  the  group  for  which  the  new  program  should  be 
designed  was  defined  and  also  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
that  would  be  suitable.  The  group  to  be  served  would 
be  thirteen  years  of  age  or  older,  have  a  physical  and 
social  maturity  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  regular 
junior  high  population,  but  low  potential  and  a  record  of 
low  achievement.  The  program  would  consist  of  14  hours 
of  academic  work  geared  to  the  child's  own  level  of  per- 
formance and  16  hours  in  allied  work  or  laboratory  ex- 
periences. Movement  at  the  end  of  the  class  period  would 
be  similar  to  that  for  the  rest  of  the  student  body  and  the 
students  in  the  new  program  would  engage  in  the  same 
extra-class  activities  as  the  others.  It  was  expected  that 
an  experimental  installation  in  two  junior  high  schools 
could  be  set  up  in  1957. 

Although  speech  correction  service  is  available  to  most 
children  in  their  neighborhood  schools,  there  are  some  who 
have  speech  deviations  which  are  so  severe  that  a  more  in- 
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tensive  program  of  therapy  is  necessary  than  that  avail- 
able within  their  home  schools.  Children  with  intense 
speech  disorders  are  transferred  to  School  No.  83,  Lake- 
wood  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street,  after  evaluation  and 
qualification  by  a  screening  committee.  These  children 
are  placed  at  their  appropriate  grade  level  but  are  pro- 
vided with  the  daily  services  of  a  highly  trained  specialist 
in  speech  problems.  Regular  contact  between  the  speech 
correctionist  and  the  classroom  teacher  permits  the  pro- 
cess of  therapy  to  continue  throughout  the  school  day. 
When  the  special  speech  needs  of  the  child  no  longer  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  specialist,  he  is  returned  to  the 
school  of  his  own  neighborhood. 

Children  with  neurological  disorders  are  included  in 
another  program  at  School  No.  83.  Candidates  for  place- 
ment are  screened  by  a  special  committee.  In  order  that  a 
child  may  be  considered  for  this  class  he  must  have  ap- 
proximately normal  hearing;  his  estimated  functional  in- 
telligence must  be  at  or  near  normal  range;  he  must  have 
reasonably  functional  speech;  there  must  be  no  more  than 
a  minimal  motor  disability;  there  must  be  an  absence  of 
severe  behavior  disorder;  the  child  must  come  from  a 
cooperative  home,  and  he  must  indicate  his  need  for  special 
class  placement  through  his  inability  to  use  his  present 
school  placement  effectively. 

Because  of  the  highly  individualistic  nature  of  the 
school  program  with  such  children,  the  special  class  is 
limited  to  ten  pupils.  The  short  attention  span,  high  dis- 
tractibility,  temper  outbursts,  and  perseveration  of  such 
children  dictate  the  use  of  special  materials  and  methods. 
As  such  children  are  conditioned  to  work  and  live  with 
others  they  are  prepared  for  placement  with  regular 
classes  of  the  school. 

Another  group  of  children  for  whom  services  are  pro- 
vided through  the  Communications  Center  are  those  who 
are  classified  as  aphasics.    These  children  have  little  or  no 
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speech,  and  act  in  a  manner  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
deaf  child.  Tests  indicate  that  there  is  no  problem  in  re- 
ception of  sound  in  the  ears  of  these  children,  but  that 
a  form  of  brain  injury  has  occurred  which  limits  their 
ability  to  interpret  the  sounds  at  the  brain  centers.  Each 
sound,  each  word,  each  concept  must  be  carefully  taught. 
Because  the  objective  is  to  identify  the  approach  to  lan- 
guage development  which  will  be  most  meaningful  to 
each  one  of  them,  the  class  is  limited  to  ten  carefully 
selected  pupils. 

Services   for  Children   with   Emotional   Problems 

In  any  school  system  there  are  many  children  who  pre- 
sent problems  of  maladjustment  to  the  school  situation, 
usually  expressed  in  terms  of  aggressive  behavior  and  ir- 
regular attendance.  Such  cases  are  referred  to  the  Division 
of  Special  Services  for  Pupils  where,  in  consultation  with 
parents,  and  on  the  basis  of  home  visits,  technical  aids  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  re- 
sources of  the  Division,  a  constructive  plan  of  action  is 
developed  which  offers  some  promise  of  correcting  the 
most  remedial  of  the  underlying  causes.  Each  case  is 
assigned  to  a  school  social  worker  who  becomes  the  child's 
friend  and  counselor  in  carrying  out  the  several  steps  of 
the  plan. 

The  school  social  worker  leads  the  parents  to  recognize 
the  child's  need  for  constructive  help  and  their  part  in 
bringing  about  desirable  changes.  Together  social  worker, 
teacher,  and  other  school  personnel  explore  and  evaluate 
the  child's  behavior,  each  bringing  his  own  specialized 
knowledge  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  Psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists  in  the  Division's  office  are  brought 
into  the  case  for  analysis  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Thus,  every  appropriate  resource  is  tapped,  and  in  con- 
sequence many  hundreds  of  children  each  year  gain  great- 
er profit  from  their  education  and  become  stronger  people. 
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Cases  of  irregular  attendance  where  the  school  has  no 
reliable  information  concerning  its  cause  or  when  the  ab- 
sence is  believed  to  be  illegal  are  initially  investigated  by 
the  home  visitor.  During  the  school  year  1955-1956  alone 
64,113  requests  for  investigation  were  received  by  the  21 
home  visitors  employed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
This  number  included  568  referrals  by  parochial  elemen- 
tary schools  and  1160  by  parochial  secondary  schools. 
These  many  calls  related  to  a  total  of  36,570  individual 
children,  18,013  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  and  18,557 
enrolled  in  secondary.  The  number  of  cases  processed 
included  501  elementary  and  904  secondary  school  chil- 
dren. Reasons  for  absence  were  found  to  be  personal  ill- 
ness (47%);  truancy  (20%);  parental  neglect  (12%); 
poverty  (10%)  ;  illegal  work  (1%)  ;  and  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  causes  (10%). 

Cases  that  appear  to  involve  infraction  of  the  school 
attendance  law  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  solution  can 
be  reached  through  the  resources  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Services  for  Pupils  are  referred  to  the  Division's 
Court  Consultant  for  presentation  before  the  Circuit 
Court,  Division  of  Juvenile  Causes.  Total  caseload  for 
1955-56  numbered  804,  of  which  556  were  closed  out 
during  the  term  and  248  carried  over  to  the  next  Septem- 
ber. Between  September  1955  and  June  1956  the  Court 
Consultant  appeared  as  witness  in  325  cases  involving 
school  children.  These  cases  were  heard  as  a  result  of 
petitions  filed  by  parents,  police,  and  various  other  agen- 
cies including  the  school  department.  Due  to  backlog  and 
crowding  of  the  court  docket,  the  Master  was  unable  to 
hear  113  cases  which  were  deferred  until  September.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  11  commitments  were  handed  down,  22  de- 
tentions, 35  warnings,  2  probations,  and  73  adjournments. 
Ninety-six  cases  were  found  to  be  delinquent,  neglected, 
and  dependent,  with  suitable  action  indicated. 

An  important  related  area  of  service  which  often  has 
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a  bearing  on  the  adjustment  of  pupils  is  their  physical 
well-being.  Medical  inspection  and  nurse  service  for  pu- 
pils in  the  elementary  schools  is  administered  by  the  Bal- 
timore City  Health  Department;  that  for  secondary 
students  by  the  Department  of  Education  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Division  of  Special  Services.  The  supervi- 
sor's report  for  1955-1956  shows  a  total  of  36,009 
examinations,  an  increase  of  1,582  over  the  previous  year. 
Defects  of  teeth  and  eyes  that  were  detected  and  the 
corrections  found  to  be  currently  under  way  varied  but 
little  in  each  of  the  two  years. 

Rehabilitation  Services 

There  are  various  kinds  of  rehabilitation  services  within 
the  Department  of  Education.  Reading  clinics  have  been 
established  at  all  levels  for  children  whose  reading  handicap 
has  become  so  deep-seated  that  only  the  specialized  skill  of 
the  trained  worker  can  help  them.  For  boys  who  have 
become  extreme  disciplinary  cases  there  are  the  two  schools 
of  the  day-camp  type  where  in  a  different  kind  of  environ- 
ment, a  new  attitude  is  created  and  the  boys  are  ready 
to  return  to  the  regular  school  or  to  enter  upon  prepara- 
tion for  the  world  of  work. 

Children  returning  to  the  public  schools  from  state 
correctional  institutions  are  helped  in  their  efforts  to  make 
a  new  start  by  the  choice  of  an  educational  program  in 
which  success  will  be  most  likely  and  a  school  which  will 
understand  his  problems.  The  liaison  person  in  this  service 
is  the  school  social  worker  who  is  in  contact  with  the  in- 
stitution from  which  the  child  is  released  or  paroled  and 
the  educational  units  which  will  be  most  useful.  This 
service  is  new,  and  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as 
commitments  to  training  schools  are  reduced  from  1 8 
months  to  less  than  a  year. 

Rehabilitation  services  for  physically  handicapped  stu- 
dents are  provided  through  a  joint  arrangement  with  the 
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Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Most  of  the  children  are  referred  by 
school  counselors  and  nurses  at  age  16  or  younger,  and 
their  cases  are  not  closed  until  several  years  later,  after 
they  have  had  training  in,  and  beyond,  the  school  system. 
During  this  period  vocational  guidance  and  other  serv- 
ices are  rendered.  The  average  number  on  roll  during  the 
biennium  was  slightly  over  360,  of  whom  about  100  re- 
ceived some  type  of  vocational  training  in  public  school, 
private  trade  school,  business  college  or  professional 
school.  Over  60  of  this  number  were  trained  in  a  public 
school  or  other  institution  where  no  tuition  was  involved. 
The  biennium  ended  with  a  net  case  load  of  23  8;  in  all, 
92  students  had  been  completely  rehabilitated  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  $125.00  per  person.  This  expense  was 
borne  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Upon  entering  employ- 
ment these  people  earned  enough  in  wages  in  three  weeks 
to  equal  the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation. 

The  specialist  in  rehabilitation  also  provides  counseling 
service  for  the  William  S.  Baer  School  one  day  a  week  and 
follows  up  graduates  and  former  students  of  this  school 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Francis  M.  Wood  School. 

Promotion  of  Safety 

The  program  of  safety  education  in  the  public  schools 
is  three-dimensional  in  character:  to  develop  habits  of  be- 
havior in  which  safety  practices  have  become  automatic; 
to  find  out  where  and  why  accidents  occur;  and  to  alle- 
viate the  conditions  that  make  for  accidents.  During  the 
year  1955-1956  a  safety  education  committee  consisting 
of  representatives  from  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory teaching  levels  met  once  a  month  with  the  Safety 
Education  specialist  to  consider  the  materials  and  methods 
of  developing  better  teaching-learning  experiences  in  or- 
der to  cultivate  qualities  of  self-reliance  and  good  judg- 
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ment.  A  special  project  of  the  committee  was  the  prep- 
aration of  a  summer  safety  kit,  which  included  materials 
from  various  agencies  having  a  direct  interest  in  vacation 
safety. 

During  the  year  the  school  bus  safety  committee,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Traffic  Director's  office  and  several 
associated  agencies,  was  developed  in  order  to  improve  the 
safety  conditions  for  children  who  go  to  or  from  school 
by  private  and  public  buses.  Cooperating  in  this  effort 
were  representatives  from  the  Baltimore  Transit  Company, 
Public  Service  Commission,  Traffic  Director's  Office,  and 
a  number  of  private  bus  companies.  School  safety  patrol 
activities  were  stepped  up  and  many  schools  purchased 
new  equipment  for  patrol  members  from  P.T.A.   funds. 

A  number  of  schools  received  national  recognition  for 
safety  this  year.  One  school  received  the  Roy  Rogers 
Award  for  having  the  outstanding  program  in  safety  for 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Safety  literature  was  distributed 
to  all  schools  including  one  by  the  Maryland  Law  Enforce- 
ment Association  dealing  with  special  problems  in  safety 
such  as  accepting  rides  with  strangers,  accepting  food  from 
strangers,  and  hanging  around  dark  and  lonely  areas. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Baltimore  this  City 
ranked  "third"  among  cities  of  comparable  size  in  pedes- 
trian safety.  When  the  award  was  made  to  the  City,  the 
Baltimore  City  School  System  was  cited  for  the  part  it 
played  in  keeping  down  the  street  pedestrian  accidents. 
Thus,  through  various  media  the  need  for  right  safety 
habits  is  brought  home  to  pupils  in  the  years  when  habits 
are  formed. 

Although  the  school  population  increased  markedly, 
the  total  number  of  accidents  in  1955-1956  was  less  than 
it  was  in  1954-1955.  The  accident  rate  per  100,000  pu- 
pil days  decreased  from  6.5  to  5.6.  This  is  considerably 
less  than  the  national  average  for  schools  reporting  to  the 
National  Safety  Council.    The   National  Safety   Council 
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information  is  compiled  from  schools  which  enroll  more 
than  two  million  students  and  use  standard  monthly  forms. 
The  severity  rate  decreased  from  2.3  to  1.5.  The  to-and- 
from-school  accidents  decreased  from  150  to  125,  giving 
evidence  of  the  good  work  in  safety  education  programs 
conducted  by  the  schools:  including  safety  patrols,  school 
crossing  guards,  the  various  means  of  control  originating 
in  the  Traffic  Director's  Office,  and  the  help  of  the  Police 
Department.  Further  evidence  of  the  carry-over  of  safety 
habits  is  to  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  non-jurisdictional 
accidents  from  379  to  226,  and  of  home  accidents  from 
151  to  138.  These  gains  came  directly  from  a  continuing 
study  of  accident  statistics  to  determine  where  accidents 
are  most  likely  to  occur  and  the  preventive  methods  that 
will  prove  most  effective. 

The  program  of  driver  education  is  another  major  as- 
pect of  accident  prevention.  In  1955-1956  over-the-road 
instruction  was  provided  in  six  training  automobiles 
operated  under  the  direction  of  nine  day  high  schools  and 
in  one  car  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege Evening  Center.  In  addition,  classroom  instruction 
was  offered  at  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  and  at 
the   Mergenthaler   Vocational-Technical   High   School. 


V 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Nearly  26,000  adults  were  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
educational  program  in  the  public  schools  in  1955.  These 
people  were  but  part  of  the  ever  swelling  number  of 
persons  throughout  the  city  and  the  nation  who  are  turn- 
ing to  formal  educational  sources  for  help  whenever  they 
feel  the  need  to  learn  something  they  do  not  know,  or  to 
learn  how  to  do  something  they  cannot  do  but  should  be 
able  to  do.  The  opportunities  that  have  been  provided  are 
designed  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of  needs.  They  have 
evolved  from  the  expressed  desires  of  the  students  in  the 
courses  and  of  others  who  seek  instruction  in  areas  not 
covered  by  established  courses.  The  success  of  the  many 
specialized  courses  was  due  to  the  labors  of  lay  and  pro- 
fessional people  who  worked  together  in  committees  to 
formulate  the  teaching  content,  and  to  the  employment 
of  skilled  instructors  who  are  expert  in  their  field  and  have 
the  respect  of  their  students. 

Two  programs  which  were  opened  in  January,  1956 
illustrate  the  operation  of  this  policy.  One  was  an  after- 
noon course  in  typing  for  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Air 
Research  and  Development  Command  assigned  to  the 
Baltimore  Headquarters.  The  Division  of  Adult  Education 
organized  the  course  according  to  specific  objectives  es- 
tablished by  the  Air  Force;  it  also  selected  the  instructor 
and  arranged  for  the  use  of  school  facilities  through  the 
fine  cooperation  of  the  day  school  principal.  The  Air  Re- 
search and  Development  Command  assisted  in  evaluating 
the  course,  and  bore  the  expenses  of  instruction  and 
materials.  The  other  program  was  for  two  groups  of  City 
Service  personnel  in  effective  business  writing.  The  first 
section,  for  executives,  continued  for  six  to  eight  weeks, 
and  was  followed  by  a  section  for  clerical  employees  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  The  details  of  the  course  and 
its  objectives  were  developed  cooperatively  by  representa- 
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tives  of  the  in-service  training  program  at  the  City  Hall 
and  the  Division  of  Adult  Education.  The  course  was 
supervised  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education,  and  evalu- 
ated by  City  Hall  planners  and  the  participating  students. 

Each  year,  members  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education 
join  with  university  extension  leaders,  librarians,  museum 
directors,  civic  and  social  leaders,  and  interested  individ- 
uals in  the  Baltimore  Association  for  Adult  Education. 
This  Association  is  a  common  meeting  ground  for  ex- 
changing information,  for  planning  the  further  promotion 
of  adult  education  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  for  un- 
dertaking cooperative  projects.  Among  such  projects  have 
been  the  directory  of  adult  education  agencies,  an  ex- 
ploratory study  of  educational  television  for  Baltimore, 
and  the  Annual  Program  Planning  Institute.  These  op- 
portunities to  work  together  have  done  much  to  create  a 
wholesome  spirit  of  common  concern  and  cooperative 
action  among  adult  educators  in  Baltimore. 

The  Program  Planning  Institutes  have  been  held  regu- 
larly since  1948.  Here  professional  and  lay  leaders  who 
are  concerned  with  programs  meet  together  to  study  tech- 
niques that  might  be  introduced  into  present  activities 
and  personnel  and  materials  that  could  be  used  to  greater 
advantage. 

The  Division  of  Adult  Education  also  contributes  its 
resources  to  community  improvement.  It  joined  such  city 
agencies  as  Planning,  Zoning,  Public  Works,  Health,  and 
Housing,  together  with  neighborhood  groups  and  private 
builders,  in  developing  a  cooperative  program  to  interest 
the  residents  of  the  greater  Homestead-Waverly  area  in 
stopping  the  inroads  of  blight.  This  planning  culminated 
in  a  series  of  six  community  meetings.  Although  the  meet- 
ings failed  to  attract  a  large  attendance,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple who  started  continued  to  attend  and  these  and  a  few 
others  became  enthusiastic  enough  to  organize  a  self-sus- 
taining community  organization  of  their  own  that  took 
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over  when  the  institute  ended.  Thus  there  was  generated 
a  creative  force  of  good  leadership  that  would  keep  this 
community  group  together  and  promote  appropriate  ways 
and  means  to  recapture  the  values  and  standards  which 
they  all  believed  belonged  to  their  Homestead-Waverly 
area. 

Another  area  into  which  adult  education  is  moving  is 
one  concerned  with  the  peculiar  educational  need  of  the 
older  segment  of  the  population.  During  the  biennium 
the  Division  of  Adult  Education  has  been  in  the  process  of 
delimiting  these  needs  and  determining  the  content  of 
the  courses  that  should  be  developed.  One  conclusion  al- 
ready reached  is  that  they  should  not  be  mere  "talking" 
sessions,  nor  encroach  upon  the  recreational  area.  The 
real  need  is  for  a  point  of  departure  that  will  enable  the 
older  people  themselves  to  attack  directly  the  problems 
which  face  them. 

Parent  Education 

Because  the  first  five  years  of  a  child's  life  establish  the 
patterns  for  all  later  learning  and  adjustment,  an  im- 
portant area  of  service  is  helping  parents  in  the  develop- 
ment of  insights  and  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  guide 
their  children's  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
growth.  Starting  in  193  6  with  a  part-time  supervisor  and 
a  few  teachers,  the  staff  of  instructors  has  expanded  to  37 
part-time  teachers,  a  full-time  supervisor  and  more  than 
150  classes  held  throughout  the  city.  Baltimore  was  the 
second  city  in  the  East  to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  parents  of  pre-school  children  featuring  observa- 
tion classes  and  participation  in  cooperative  nursery 
centers.  The  staff  teachers  have  aided  the  schools  in  prepar- 
ing the  parents  to  help  with  their  children's  entry  into  kin- 
dergarten. More  than  two-thirds  of  Baltimore's  offerings 
to  parents  are  in  the  form  of  discussion  classes.  In  these 
classes,   groups  of   from   fifteen    to   twenty-five   or    more 
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parents  gather  for  a  two-hour  meeting  once  a  week  for 
discussion  covering  the  entire  range  of  children's  problems. 
To  some  of  the  sessions  dealing  with  teen-age  problems, 
students  were  invited  so  that  parents  could  talk  not  only 
about  them  but  with  them. 

Other  offerings  included  the  preparation  of  young 
adults  for  marriage,  adjustments  of  husbands  and  wives, 
and  adjustments  of  middle-aged  parents,  in-laws,  and 
grandparents.  Such  sessions  have  been  welcomed  by  many 
families  which  are  seeking  to  establish  and  maintain 
growth-promoting  emotional  climates.  Classes  have  been 
organized  for  special  groups  of  parents:  for  fathers  only; 
for  parents  who  must  rear  their  children  single-handedly; 
for  parents  of  children  who  have  special  handicaps  of 
blindness,  deafness,  cerebral  palsy,  and  mental  retarda- 
tion; and  for  parents  whose  boy  or  girl  is  about  to  be  re- 
leased from  one  of  the  training  schools  to  which  juvenile 
offenders  are  committed.  In  these  classes  parents  are  helped 
constructively  to  build  healthy  relationships  with  their 
youngsters  and  provide  the  right  kind  of  home  guidance. 
While  the  classes  for  parents  of  newly  released  children 
are  strongly  recommended  by  the  courts,  attendance  is 
optional  and  not  more  than  half  of  those  for  whom  the 
sessions  are  planned  attend.  Marked  improvement  is 
noted  by  both  training  school  and  probation  officers  when 
parents  do  attend  the  eight  meetings  with  regularity. 

International  Work-Study  Project 

In  November,  1954  the  Department  of  Education  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration1 of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  project  of  its  Work-Study  Training  for 
Productivity    Program.    Under    this    plan    skilled    young 

1  "In-Plant  Training  for  Foreign  Visitors,"  by  Minnie  W.  Graham,  Balti- 
more Bulletin  of  Education  (Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  3,  June  1956)   pp.  26-28 
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bench-level  workers  came  to  America  for  a  year  of  train- 
ing and  work.  These  individuals  were  placed  on  regular 
industrial  jobs  where  they  worked  with  and  learned 
from  American  workers  and  were  trained  in  seminars 
and  classes  designed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  American 
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economic  system,  management  principles  and  practices, 
union  organization  and  activities,  and  labor-management 
relations.  The  experiences  of  the  men  in  their  study  pro- 
gram, on  their  jobs,  in  their  communities,  and  in  various 
organizations  disclosed  the  variety  of  technical  and  human 
factors  that  affect  productivity  in  America. 
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Baltimore  was  chosen  because  there  was  a  need  here 
for  skilled  workers  and  because  local  management,  labor, 
and  educational  institutions  would  cooperate  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  project.  A  local  volunteer  advisory  com- 
mittee representing  labor,  management,  and  education 
was  formed.  This  committee  assisted  in  guiding  the  pro- 
gram of  the  participants,  in  arranging  their  placement, 
and  in  interpreting  the  total  activity  of  the  community. 
A  supervisor,  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee,  ad- 
ministered the  program,  all  phases  of  which  were  co- 
ordinated by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education. 

The  27  young  people  who  were  to  participate  in  the 
program  reached  Baltimore  December  15.  Thirteen  young 
men  and  one  young  woman  came  from  Germany;  two 
young  men  from  Holland;  and  eleven  from  Italy.  For 
the  most  part  they  came  from  different  cities.  After  an 
eight-week  period  of  orientation  and  English  instruction 
the  process  of  placing  them  in  industry  began.  English 
lessons  merged  into  weekly  seminars  of  two  hours  each. 
There  were  thirty-seven  seminars  throughout  the  pro- 
gram, covering  basic  and  social  aspects  of  American  life, 
management  and  union  organization  and  activities,  and 
labor-management  relations.  Plant  visits,  "see  and  learn" 
tours,  visits  to  government  institutions  to  see  democracy 
in  action,  participation  in  union  and  management  activi- 
ties, and  relationships  with  community  life  were  made 
possible  and  encouraged.  First  housed  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  subsequently  they  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  places  of  residence.  They  were  free  to 
select  their  own  friends  and  to  take  part  in  activities  of 
their  own  choice.  They  were  at  liberty  to  travel  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  resources. 

They  remained  in  Baltimore  and  adjacent  areas  long 
enough  to  understand  the  ways,  the  methods  and  the 
moods  of  Americans.  They  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
American   community  life   intimately.     Conversely,   seg- 
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ments  of  America  came  to  know  and  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  visitors'  motherlands  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  and  to  appreciate  these  intelligent,  highly  skilled, 
mature,  and  earnest  workers. 

In  the  plants  and  factories  the  participants  worked  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  American  workers.  They 
observed  and  learned,  and  their  Old  World  industrial 
training  and  skills  made  a  fine  contribution  to  America's 
industrial  production. 

The  cost  of  the  program  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  very  small.  The  countries  represented  paid  all 
international  travel  costs.  The  FOA  paid  for  domestic 
travel,  for  training  and  placement  costs,  and  for  mainte- 
nance costs  if  men  were  unemployed.  If  employed,  they 
paid  their  living  costs  from  earnings.  They  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  employing  plant  in  a  regular  employee 
status  and  deductions  were  made  by  the  employing  plant 
from  the  participants'  wages  for  Federal  income  tax,  state 
income  tax,  workmen's  compensation,  etc.,  as  applicable. 
For  the  support  of  the  project  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration agreed  to  pay  up  to  $7,042  toward  the  salary 
of  the  supervisor  assigned  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  project  and  up  to  $3,250  for  the  salary  of  the 
secretary.  It  paid  for  costs  incurred  for  English  instruc- 
tion, orientation,  and  counseling  up  to  $175  per  partici- 
pant. It  provided  reimbursement  for  miscellaneous  office 
costs  up  to  $900,  for  the  transportation  of  the  supervisor 
and  the  participants  up  to  $700,  and  for  indirect  ex- 
penses not  reimbursable  as  direct  costs. 

With  few  exceptions  the  members  of  the  group  were 
pleased  with  their  experiences  in  this  country  and  en- 
thusiastic about  America  and  the  relationships  they  found 
between  industrialists  and  workers.  They  voiced  gratitude 
for  what  they  had  learned  during  their  brief  visit  of  one 
year,  and  their  intention  to  share  their  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation when  they  returned  to  their  home  countries. 
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Baltimoreans  who  knew  them  well,  who  were  associated 
with  them  at  work,  in  seminars,  in  classes,  in  the  com- 
munity, are  convinced  that  they  contributed  much  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  native  lands. 

Apprenticeship  and  Trade  Extension  Program 

Courses  have  been  provided  in  apprenticeship  related 
instruction  in  the  Baltimore  City  Schools  since  193  6.  In 
addition  to  apprenticeship  courses,  many  other  courses 
have  been  offered  in  the  field  of  trade  extension  training 
for  over  50  years.  The  Baltimore  program,  which  is 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  local  industry,  professional 
groups,  and  trade  unions,  consists  of  three  facets — ap- 
prenticeship, trade  extension,  and  supervisory  manage- 
ment training. 

Related  instruction  for  apprentices  provides  technical 
and  related  trade  instruction  which  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
obtained  on  the  job.  Subjects  include  trade  mathemat- 
ics; trade  science;  blueprint  reading;  economics;  safety; 
and  history,  tools,  materials  and  equipment  of  the  trade. 
Training  in  manipulative  skills  is  not  offered  in  the  related 
instruction  class.  The  average  apprenticeship  requires 
four  years  of  trade  training  on  the  job  in  addition  to  the 
four-year  related  instruction  program. 

The  related  instruction  program  is  offered  after  work- 
ing hours,  on  a  two  nights  per  week  and  three  hours  per 
night  basis,  during  the  regular  evening  school  year  for  a 
total  of  144  hours  per  year.  The  apprenticeship  program 
owes  much  to  the  interest  of  Joint-Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittees consisting  of  representatives  of  management,  la- 
bor, and  education  who  serve  faithfully  in  the  interests 
of  the  young  men  who  participate  in  this  program  and 
to  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Rapid  changes  in  industry  can  be  met  only  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  training  of  technicians  of 
higher  skill  and  broader  technical  knowledge.  The  appren- 
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ticeship  related  training  program  is  attempting  to  meet 
this  need. 

Some  establishments  do  not  have  bona  fide  appren- 
ticeship programs.  A  number  of  companies  encourage 
their  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  to  attend  the  trade 
extension  classes  where  they  may  improve  their  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics,  blueprint  reading,  electronics,  and 
many  other  subjects.  Courses  are  often  developed  to  meet 
special  local  needs.  One  such  course  was  in  the  field  of 
electronics.  A  course  which  consists  of  seven  semesters 
of  work  was  developed.  Kits  containing  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  field  were  loaned  by  a  local  manufacturer 
to  insure  the  best  possible  climate  for  a  good  teaching 
situation.  Requests  for  trade  refresher  courses  were  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  trade  union  locals.  Journeymen 
of  many  years'  experience  in  the  trade  wished  to  learn 
more  about  new  materials  and  processes.  Courses  were 
also  organized  to  prepare  the  journeyman  electrician  for 
the  examination  which  is  required  for  a  master  electrician's 
license. 

TABLE  20 

Apprenticeship,  Management,  and  Special  Industrial  Trade  Extension 
Classes,  School  Year   1954-1955 

Type  of  Courses  No.  of  Classes  Total  Enrolled 

Total  67  1,264 

Apprenticeship    29  539 

Electrical,  automechanics,   plumbing, 

carpentry,  machinist,  printing 
Industrial     14  2S"7 

Blueprint  reading,   electronics,  electrical 

code,  technical   illustration 

High   school   equivalence1   1  16 

Management    23  122 

Speech,  speed  reading,  industrial  safety/ 

clear  writing,  management  development 

1  ^  special  course  designed  to  prepare  industrial  workers  and  supervisors  for  the  High 
School  Equivalence  examination  which  is  conducted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Passing  the  examination  enables  them  to  take  the  college  courses  which  are  needed  for 
higher    job   classification. 

-Half  of  the  students   in   management  courses  were  enrolled   in  this  subject. 
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The  supervisory  management  program  provides  courses 
in  effective  speech,  speed  reading,  effective  writing,  job 
instruction,  job  methods,  job  relations,  industrial  safety, 
and  conference  leadership.  The  Maryland  Society  of 
Training  Directors,  The  Industrial  Club  (affiliated  with 
the  YMCA) ,  and  The  Baltimore  Safety  Council  have  been 
very  helpful  in  the  development  of  these  courses. 

Table  20  gives  details  as  to  courses  and  enrollment  in 
the  trade  extension  program. 

Veterans  Vocational  Training  Program 

The  twelve-month  period  ending  June  30,  1955  set  a 
new  record  of  activity  in  the  Veterans  Vocational  Train- 
ing Program:  630,291  clock  hours  of  training — the  peak 
of  I0l/z  years  of  the  veterans  program.  The  following 
year  clock  hours  of  training  fell  to  591,540.  The  upsurge 
in  enrollment  was  stimulated  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  setting  August  20,  1954  as  the 
deadline  for  Korean  veterans  to  initiate"  their  educational 
training.  In  addition  to  the  veterans,  the  student  body 
included  the  last  of  the  World  War  II  veterans,  individuals 
in  rehabilitation  training,  technical  majors  of  the  Baltimore 
Junior  College,  and  various  non-veteran  adults  on  a 
tuition  basis.  Under  the  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  State  Rehabilitation  Office,  students  from  all  over  the 
State  are  received  for  special  training.  Most  of  these 
students  at  the  present  time  are  blind.  Another  significant 
trend  is  the  increasing  number  of  non-veteran  adults  who 
enter  the  training  program  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Veterans  Vocational  Training  Program  operates  on 
a  full  twelve-month  basis.  Its  courses  are  of  four  types: 
(1)  Preparatory:  training  new  workers,  and  retired  work- 


2  This  deadline  was  later  modified  by  requiring  the  veteran  to  start  his 
training  not  later  than  three  years  after  discharge,  ending  the  program  by 
January   31,    1965. 

3  Tuition  is  charged:  full-time  instruction,  $45.00  per  month;  half-time 
instruction,    $22.50    per    month;    part-time,    $13.50. 
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ers  as  well,  for  new  jobs;  (2)  Supplementary:  training 
workers  in  new  or  additional  skills;  (3)  Refresher:  help- 
ing adults  to  regain  lost  skills  or  to  acquire  new  ones  in 
terms  of  new  production  methods;  (4)  Specialized: 
training  in  a  single  technique,  skill,  or  operation.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  last  group  may  be  individualized;  in  many  cases 
it  is  for  personal  use  rather  than  for  service  in  industry. 

Financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  program  had 
its  inception  October  17,  1945  in  P.L.  346  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  later  extended  by  P.L.  5  50  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Korean  veterans.  The  first  of  these  later  veterans 
entered  in  September,  1952.  In  all,  a  total  of  10,815 
veterans  have  enrolled.  A  total  of  701  were  still  in  train- 
ing on  June  30,  1956:  World  War  II  veterans,  3;  Korean 
veterans,  676;  other  adults,  22.  Automechanics  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  most  popular  course,  both  in  enrollments 
and  graduates.  Since  July  1,  1955  the  program  has  been 
maintained  on  a  non-segregated  basis,  with  many  over-all 
benefits  for  the  students. 

The  program  has  developed  many  values.  Individuals 
and  industries  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  de- 
tailed nature  of  the  training  which  is  available  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  ease  with  which  schedules  can  be  ar- 
ranged. Competent  instructors,  excellent  equipment, 
local  industrial  approval,  and  a  practical  approach  to  the 
problems  of  trade  training  have  been  contributing  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  program.  An  important  by-product 
of  the  program  has  been  its  value  as  a  source  of  successful 
teachers  for  the  regular  schools.  During  the  years  30  in- 
structors have  also  completed  the  professional  require- 
ments and  have  been  transferred  to  senior  high  and 
vocational  schools. 

Program  for  Employees  in 
Mercantile  Establishments 

Day  and  evening  classes  are  provided  for  the  upgrading 
of  employees  in  the  distributive  industries.    These  classes 
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are  in  addition  to  the  part-time  cooperative  classes  for 
high  school  seniors.  The  day-time  program  for  adults 
consisted  of  132  classes  and  2,819  pupils:  2,293  were  in 
classes  on  sales  techniques;  326  were  studying  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  goods  offered  for  sale;  167  were  in  refresh- 
er courses  in  handwriting  and  mathematics;  and  3  3  were 
in  a  class  on  job  responsibilities.  In  the  28  evening  classes 
the  principal  emphasis  was  upon  training  (human  rela- 
tions, effective  speech,  advertising),  440  students;  super- 
vision, 146  students;  the  characteristics  of  products 
("protective  coatings"),  68  students;  and  merchandising 
mathematics,  21.  The  esteem  in  which  this  form  of  train- 
ing is  held  by  employers  and  employees  is  attested  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  enrollment  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
pronounced  rise  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  Baltimore  Junior  College 

On  February  7,  1946,  Superintendent  David  E.  Weg- 
lein  informed  the  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners that  he  was  initiating  studies  on  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  extending  the  educational  system  up- 
ward to  include  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  grades,  an 
area  generally  known  as  junior  college.  The  program 
which  he  envisaged  would  include  not  only  the  usual  aca- 
demic curricula  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  liberal  arts 
college,  but  also  terminal  courses  of  a  commercial,  techni- 
cal, and  industrial  nature  which  would  prepare  students 
to  enter  occupations  considered  semi-professional.  Upon 
the  favorable  findings  of  the  study  committee,  Dr.  William 
H.  Lemmel,  then  Superintendent,  on  September  19,  1946, 
formally  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  junior 
college.  The  new  institution,  housed  in  the  building  of 
the  Baltimore  City  College,  The  Alameda  and  3  3  rd  Street, 
received  its  first  students  February  3,  1947. 

The  school  was  planned  especially  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  who  had  completed  the  program  of  the 
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English   is  a   popular  subject   in   the   Baltimore  Junior   College 

Veterans  Institute.  It  was  designed  to  furnish  further 
educational  opportunities  that  would  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  The  original  student  body 
was  essentially  veteran  (75%)  and  male,  averaging  25 
years  of  age.  Because  these  students  were  veterans,  they 
were  mature;  their  objectives  were  clearly  defined;  their 
attitude  was  serious  and  intent  upon  maximum  accom- 
plishment. They  were  mostly  concerned  with  continuing 
their  education,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  86rr  of  them 
were  enrolled  in  curricula  that  would  permit  them  to 
enter  the  third  year  of  regular  colleges,  or  to  transfer  to 
other  recognized  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  intervening  years  since  the  opening  of  the  junior 
college  have  witnessed  changes  of  great  significance.  The 
proportion  of  veterans  has  fallen  to  12rr  ;  the  average  age 
has  dropped  to  just  under  20;  the  ratio  of  men  to  women 
stands  at  2  to  1.  Most  of  the  students  are  just  out  of  high 
school;  they  have  varying  degrees  of  maturity;  their  edu- 
cational objectives  have  greatly  increased  in  variety  and 
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possibility  of  fulfillment,  hence  the  proportional  number 
interested  in  transfer  courses  has  fallen  to  68%;  and 
the  number  of  students  interested  in  terminal  courses  in- 
creased to  32%.  Enrollment  and  number  of  transfer  and 
terminal  curricula  have  increased  together.  Transfer  cur- 
ricula are  those  which  the  student  expects  to  offer  for 
credit  at  another  college  or  university.  Because  the  latter 
differ  so  much  in  requirements  for  graduation  the  Balti- 
more Junior  College  helps  the  student  plan  his  work  to 
meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the  school  he  hopes  to 
enter.  Courses  in  this  program  embrace  such  widely  diver- 
gent fields  as  arts  and  sciences,  pre-law,  pre-medicine,  pre- 
dentistry,  pre-engineering,  business,  art  and  music  (pro- 
fessional) ,  speech  and  social  service.  They  provide  a  broad, 
general  type  of  educational  experience  as  the  basis  for 
specialization  or  vocational  preparation.  In  selecting 
courses,  the  student  is  required  to  arrange  his  program 
so  that  it  will  meet  the  regulations  of  the  college  to  which 
he  plans  to  transfer.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  students 
have  successfully  transferred  to  more  than  60  colleges  and 
universities  with  no  loss  of  credit. 

Terminal  curricula  are  two-year  college  courses  which 
are  designed  to  develop  vocational  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  basic  general  education.  They  are 
planned  for  those  students  who  desire  to  enter  upon  a 
career  for  which  a  two-year  course  of  study  is  sufficient. 
In  all  terminal  programs  a  lay  advisory  committee  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  in  the  field  for  which  training 
is  being  offered  assists  in  the  construction  of  suitable 
courses.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the  college  has  worked 
cooperatively  with  hospitals  to  train  medical  technologists. 
With  the  Maryland  General  Hospital  it  has  in  recent  years 
developed  a  program  under  which  students  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  hospital's  school  of  nursing  may  re- 
ceive their  academic  and  science  training  at  the  college, 
special  nursing  training  at  the  hospital,  and  secure  their 
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nursing  diploma  and  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  at  the 
same  time.  Furthermore,  the  program  is  fully  accredited 
by  the  University  of  Maryland  toward  the  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  nursing. 

In  each  terminal  curriculum  a  vocational  specialty  is 
stressed.  As  part  of  the  requirements  classroom  training 
is  supplemented  by  work  experience  in  the  appropriate 
field.  Students  are  required  to  earn  three  credit  hours 
(150  clock  hours)  in  such  supervised  work  experience  in 
order  to  graduate.  Terminal  curricula  are  offered  in  gen- 
eral business,  medical  office  assistant,  medical  secretary, 
medical  technology,  retail  merchandising,  secretarial,  and 
speech-dramatics-radio.  The  last-mentioned  curriculum 
gives  students  a  broad  background  of  fundamentals  in  the 
field  of  commercial  radio. 

In  the  past  few  years  cooperative  work-study  programs 
have  been  developed  with  leaders  in  the  electronics  and 
construction  industries.  These  terminal  curricula  prepare 
for  technical  and  semi-professional  engineering  occupa- 
tions in  the  field  of  automotive  service  management,  elec- 
tronics technology,  and  junior  construction  engineering. 

Both  transfer  and  terminal  curricula  lead  to  the  re- 
cognized degree  of  Associate  in  Arts,  authorized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1948.  To  qualify  for  the 
degree  the  students  must  have  completed  60  semester 
credits  of  work  in  addition  to  4  credits  of  physical  educa- 
tion. At  least  40  per  cent  of  the  hours  must  be  in  general 
education  or  directly  applicable  to  the  vocation  for  which 
training  is  offered. 

The  Baltimore  Junior  College  is  accredited  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
course  offerings  have  been  approved  for  transfer  credit 
to  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  and  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Law  Examiners  for  training  in  the  respective 
fields.    The  College  is  certified  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
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tration  as  "approved  for  the  training  of  veterans." 

Financing  of  the  junior  college  is  distributed  three  ways: 
state,  city,  and  student,  in  nearly  equal  amounts.  Student 
costs  are  in  terms  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  tuition  charge 
for  county  students  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
total  costs.  Out-of-state  residents  pay  nearly  the  total  cost. 
Thus  the  Baltimore  Junior  College,  within  the  limits 
of  its  resources,  and  its  place  in  the  adult  program  of  the 
city  has  become  a  community  college.  Its  terminal  curric- 
ula, its  lay  advisory  committees  for  these  terminal  curric- 
ula, its  expanding  enrollment  are  reflections  of  commu- 
nity needs  and  the  college's  attempts  to  meet  these  needs. 
Through  its  radio  and  television  programs  it  has  added 
to  the  educational  opportunities  and  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community,  while  providing  practical  training  op- 
portunities for  its  students.  It  has  made  higher  educa- 
tion accessible,  reasonably  inexpensive,  and  of  high  quality. 


Steam   pressing   is   among  the   32   trade   training   opportunities 
at   the   Carver  Evening   Center 
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TABLE  21 
Enrollment  and  Attendance  of  Pupils  in  Day  Schools 

Year  and  Net  Average  Average  Per  Cent       Number  of 

Type  of  School  Enrollment  Net  Roll  Attendance     Attendance    Buildings' 

1954-1955 

ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS'  ....  150,771  141,093  126,807  89.9  197 

Full-time   Day   150,279  140,826  126,540  89.9  197 

Senior    High    16,512  15,685  14,495  92.4  10 

Vocational    Tech.    High  ..  2,805  2,574  2,257  87.7  4 

General    Vocational    1,946  1,706  1,330  78.0  8 

Junior    High3    26,980  25,889  23,331  90.1  19 

Occupational  1,437  1,332  1,016  76.3  3 

Shop  Center  1,927  1,620  1,276  75.8  1 

Elementary4  98,672  92,020  82,835  90.0  152 

Part-time   Day 492  267  267  100.0  152 

Home    Instructed    180  134  134  100.0  152 

Hospital    Schools    312  133  133  100.0  152 

Days  in   Session   186              152 

1955-1956 

ALL   DAY  SCHOOLS'  ....  157,439  147,100  130,718  88.8  195 

Full-time  Day   156,950  146,854  130,472  88.8  195 

Senior   High   17,156  16,336  15,031  92.0  10 

Vocational  Tech.   High   ..  2,978  2,713  2,321  85.6  2 

General   Vocational   1,639  1,515  1,125  74.3  8 

Junior    High3    29,463  28,142  25,036  89-0  21 

Occupational  1,614  1,463  1,083  74.0  2 

Shop  Center  1,861  1,733  1,277  73-8  1 

Elementary'  102,239  94,952  84,599  89.1  151 

Part-time  Day   489  246  246  100.0  151 

Home   Instructed    228  143  143  100.0  151 

Hospital    Schools   261  103  103  100.0  151 

Days   in   Session   186              151 

'  Separate  building  units  as  of  June  of  each  year,  exclusive  of  hospital  schools  and 
buildings  used   for  administrative  or  storage  purposes.     Buildings  housing  schools  of  different 

types   are   shown   under  the  type  which   uses  more  than  half  of  the  space. 

2  Full-time  and  part-time  day  schools  except  the  junior  college. 

1  Includes    special    classes. 

*  Includes  prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  and  special  classes,  but  not  home  or  hospital 
schools. 
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TABLE  23 

Enrollment  and   Attendance  in   Prekindergartens,  Kindergartens 

and  Special  Education  Classes 

Type                                                                                            June  Average              Average         Per   Cent 

and  Year                            Number'          Enrollmsnf          Net  Roll  Net  Roll               Attend.           Attend. 

PREKINDERGARTENS— 

1956 7       172       162  162       140     86.0 

1955 5       143      135  135       116     86.2 

KINDERGARTENS— 

1956 409    13,226    12,132  12,201     9,847     81.3 

1955 384    12,818    11,838  11,967    10,173     84.9 

FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED— 

1956 30      483      459  456      391     85.6 

1955 32      507      473  470      417     88.4 

Orthopedic  and  Cardiac: 

1956 10      195      186  181      156     87.0 

1955 10      205       187  185       166     88.0 

Cerebral   Palsy: 

1956 3                 47                 44  44                36           82.0 

1955 4                 54                 51  51                 42           84.5 

Deaf: 

1956 4                48                 45  48                 39           81.0 

1955 5                 49                46  46                40           83.5 

Hearing  Conservation: 

1956 4                 52                 50  49                 44           89-0 

1955 4                 54                 50  51                 47           91.0 

Sight  Conservation: 

1956 6                 90                 88  88                 75            85.8 

1955 6      105       102  101       88     89-7 

Mixed:2 

1956 3       51       46  46                41     89-0 

1955 3       40       37  36       34     94.0 

FOR  THE  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED— 

1956 122     2,803     2,440  2,374     1,941     81.8 

1955 115     2,503     2,211  2,205     1,858     74.6 

Opportunity: 

1956 113            2,706           2,347  2,280            1.866           82.5 

1955 106           2,381            2,096  2,092            1,764           84.7 

Special  Center: 

1956 3                 33                 32  33                 28           85.5 

1955 5                 77                 73  71                 58           85.1 

Trainable: 

1956 6                65                 61  61                 47           77.5 

1955 4                45                42  42                36           54.0 

1  Number    of    schools    having    kindergartens    and    prekindergartens.    otherwise    number    of 

:  Junior   high   classes  consisting  of   pupils  with  the  following  deficieni 

19">6 — Cardiac  6;  Cerebral   Palsy  4;  Orthopedic  29;  Sight  Cons.   5;  Heir.  Cons.  2 

1955 — Cardiac  4;  Cerebral  Palsy  2;  Orthopedic  26;  Sight  Cons 
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TABLE  24 
Educational  Programs  for  Adults 

Program  1954-1955  1955-1956 

ENROLLMENT 

All   Year    - 27,736  28,033 

Summer1 1,495  1,406 

Baltimore  Junior  College 95  104 

All  other  programs 1,400  1,302 

Fall-winter-spring2    26,241  26,627 

Baltimore  Junior  College  558  701 

All  other  programs  25,683  26,126 

AVERAGE    NET    ROLL 14,198  15,304 

Americanization 669  745 

Academic-Elementary 682  779 

Junior  High 279  186 

Senior  High  3,235  3,293 

Vocational — Veterans 264  790 

Apprenticeship    851  1,318 

Distributive    Education    626  465 

Smith-Hughes   948  1,379 

Home  Economics  657  1,267 

Industrial   NonSmith-Hughes   108  202 

Non-Credit    3,430  2,063 

Parent  Education   2,025  2,296 

Junior  College  424  521 

AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE    10,967  11,666 

Americanization    498  546 

Academic — Elementary 456  538 

Junior  High 208  141 

Senior  High  2,509  2,596 

Vocational — Veterans     252  734 

Apprenticeship 722  1,084 

Distributive    Education    546  416 

Smith-Hughes   : 734  1,006 

Home  Economics 484  946 

Industrial    NonSmith-Hughes    70  142 

Non-Credit    2,492  1,460 

Parent  Education   1,601  1,562 

Junior  College 395  495 

TOTAL  FACULTY   (February)   516  590 

1  Summer  sessions  of  1954  and  1955. 

2  Includes  programs  beginning  July  1  and  continuing  throughout  the  year. 
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TABLF  25 
Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  as  of  June,  1955  and  1956' 


1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1A 

...  93.3 

96.1 

92.2 

95.2 

8B    .... 

...  79.3 

85.4 

75.3 

81.6 

2A  ... 

...  93.0 

96.6 

91.2 

96.0 

8A   .... 

...   88.2 

91.9 

85.3 

90.5 

3A  ... 

...  90.4 

95.5 

90.5 

95.2 

9B*... 

...   81.1 

85.8 

79.0 

82.9 

4A  ... 

...  90.9 

95.5 

90.1 

95.5 

9A*... 

...  94.6 

96.4 

92.8 

95.8 

5B    ... 

92  ~> 

95.3 

t 

t 

10B    ... 

...   88.6 

95.0 

82.2 

90.2 

5A  ... 

...  93.1 

96.4 

89.2 

95.2 

10A  ... 

...   89.0 

91.1 

84.6 

89.9 

6B   ... 

...  90.6 

95.0 

90.7 

92.8 

11B    ... 

...  91.0 

97.3 

86.6 

96.7 

6A  ... 

...  94.7 

97.5 

94.6 

97.2 

11A  ... 

...  91.6 

96.6 

92.2 

95.4 

7B   ... 

...  83.6 

89.8 

76.5 

86.6 

12B    ... 

...   91.0 

96.2 

90.0 

98.5 

7A  ... 

86.8 

92.2 

84.1 

90.6 

12A 

95.2 

98.3 

94.3 

95.7 

1  Regular  grades  only;  does  not  include  schools  and  classes  in  vocational  division. 
*  Refers  to  ninth  grades  in  junior  high  schools  only. 
t Change  of  admissions  policy  eliminated  mid-year  class. 


TABLE  26 

Follow-Up  of  Former  Students  Who  Graduated  in 
February  and  June  of  1954  and  1955 

1954  1955 

Activity  Total  White  Colored  Total1 

TOTAL   GRADUATES    3,700  2,789  911  3,823 

Advance  Study 

Full-time  college"   1,274  960  314  1,146 

Special    course    154  101  53  131 

Part-time3  (126)  (84)  (42)  (171) 

Employed  1,101  905  196  999 

Military    Service    168  87  81  156 

At   home  and   other  114  35  79  77 

No    report   889  701  188  1,314 

1  No   breakdown   for  classes  which   graduated  after  desegregation   policy  became  effective. 

-  The  number  of  graduates  in  schools  of  higher  education   is  determined  by  direct  reports 

from  the  schools  attended.    The  number  in  other  occupations  is  based  on  postal  card  returns. 

3  Graduates  taking  courses  who  otherwise  are  employed  or  at   home  and  are  so  counted. 
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TABLE  29 

Achievements  by  Subjects — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
Second  Semester,   1954-1955 


JUNIOR  HIGH 

SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Number  Taking                   Achieving 

Number      Achiev- 

Subject 

Boys             Girls             Boys         Girls 

Taking             ing 

Algebra   

Analytical   Geometry   

Art  

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Business  Organization  .... 

Calculus  

Chemistry    

Civics  

Commercial  Arithmetic  ... 

Commercial    Law   

Distributive  Education  .... 

Economics 

English    

French   

General   Science  

Geography  

German    

History    

Home  Economics  

Hygiene  

Industrial    Arts    

Junior  Business  Training 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing  

Music 

Office  Machines   

Office    Practice    

Physical    Education    

Physics     

Plane  Geometry  

Reading  

Secretarial    Practice    

Solid   Geometry 

Spanish    

Stenography    

Trigonometry    

Typing  


1,779   2,002    89-3   95.2 
8,705   9,655    97.0   98.3 


3,527 
26 


8,078 

714 

3,056 

8,333 

711 

458 

10,330 

3,990 

8,395 


3,606 
319 


12,135  13,713 

692  950 

9,026  10,407 

5,233  5,467 


9,498 

12,291 

2,887 

323 

2,219 

733 

11,349 

274 

9,564 


89.4 
100.0 


88.5 
98.3 
88.3 
94.4 
92.3 
93.7 
87.3 
91.8 
96.6 


93.0 
95.0 


86.2  92.7 

91.9  95.3 

90.2  92.6 

88.8  92.4 


92.1 
94.3 
91.7 
100.0 
94.2 
98.4 
90.1 
93.1 
98.4 


,970 

13,427 

93.1 

93.8 

586 

547 

96.1 

98.4 

699 

617 

89.8 

94.2 

2,368 

138 

5,455 

4,541 

1,831 

548 

97 

2,026 


289 

327 

56 

357 

15,533 

3,016 

626 

1,342 

437 

10,133 

3,648 

383 

3,858 

77 

1,433 

2,705 

3,937 

9,933 

284 

1,664 

13,726 

2,299 

3,758 


580   2,332    92.6   93.1 


360 
323 
1,920 
1,064 
1,033 
4,1 40 


82.5 
88.4 
97.3 
88.2 
88.4 
90.7 
89.7 
95.3 


90.7 
98.8 
94.6 
97.2 
91.0 
92.8 
85.0 
87.7 
94.3 
92.0 
96.0 
100.0 
94.8 
94.8 
93.1 
89.5 
93.1 
98.1 
99.6 
97.7 
96.1 
88.6 
80.8 


98.9 
92.6 
92.5 
93.2 
86.0 
91.8 
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TABLF   30 

Achievements  by  Subjects — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
Second  Semester,    1955-1956 


Subject 


Number 
Boy$ 


JUNIOR 

Taking 
Girls 


HIGH 

Per  Cent 

Achieving 

Boys  Girls 


SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 
Number  Achiev- 
Taking  ing 


Algebra    4,245  4,360  89-0        93.4 

Analytical    Geometry    

Art  9,025  9,036  95.4       88.4 

Biology    

Bookkeeping    

Business  Organization  

Calculus     

Chemistry    

Civics     

Commercial   Arithmetic  13  203  77.0        91.1 

Commercial    Law   

Distributive  Education  

Economics   

English1     13,479  14,637  85.0       91.6 

French   1,114  1,418  91.4        96.3 

General   Science   

Geography     5,114  5,592  87.0        90.6 

German    54  8  100.0      100.0 

History    7,681  8,638  89-9        93.0 

Hume  Economics   24  12,652  100.0        94.2 

Industrial   Arts   8,486  302  94.5      100.0 

Latin 764  996  94.0       96.3 

Mathematics    9,154  9,997  82.3       87.7 

Mechanical     Drawing    4,196  11  93.2      100.0 

Music    10,358  11,470  93.6       89.6 

Office  Machines   

Office    Practice    

Physical    Education    12,906  14,075  92.4        93-5 

Physics     

Plane  Geometry   

Science-Health  Education  ....   13,319  14,245  87.4       91.8 

Secretarial    Practice    

Social    Studies    5,706  5,942  85.6        91.1 

Solid    Geometry    

Spanish    700  600  86.1        89. 7 

Stenography    

Trigonometry    

Typing"    962  2,612  91.9        93-7 

1  Includes  Reading  Classes  at  Junior  High  Level. 

2  Includes  Business  Training  at  Junior  High  Level. 


2,514 

107 

5,439 

4,955 

1,846 

577 

106 

2,138 


223 

189 

101 

425 

15,769 

3,147 

733 

1,555 

462 

9,999 

4,090 

4,108 

1,552 


3,395 
9,780 
287 
1,670 
14,861 
2,265 
4,228 


82.7 
86.0 
94.7 
87.9 
85.2 
94.3 
93.4 
94.9 


96.0 
94.2 
97.0 
96.2 
89.0 
90.0 
87.3 
83.2 
93.1 
88.5 
94.3 
94.8 
91.9 


89.8 
97.8 
99.3 
97.6 
95.2 
87.9 
76.3 


178   97.8 


374 

93.0 

2,040 

88.9 

1.165 

93.0 

1,036 

79.7 

3,868 
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TABLE  31 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1955  and  1956 

Classification  1955  1956 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  7,359  7,599 

Superintendent    1  1 

Deputy   Superintendent   ....  1 

Assistant   Superintendents   6  6 

Administrative  and  Special  Assistants  3  3 

Directors : I6t  14 

Adult,  art,  elementary,  music,  physical  education,  edu- 
cational supplies,  personnel,  publications,  research, 
special  education,  special  services,  elementary  areas  (5) 

Assistant   directors:    4  4 

Aptitude  testing,  curriculum,  guidance,  research 

Supervisors :     56  54 

Subject  areas,1  general  and  specific,  including  adult  edu- 
cation, audio-visual  aids,  custodial  training,  cafeteria, 
educational  supplies,  school  libraries 

Assistant    supervisors:    8  5 

Art,  English,  guidance,  home  economics,  mathematics, 
music,  vocational  education,  vocational  equipment 

Specialists: 47  54 

Adult  education,  art,  music,  personnel,  physical  educa- 
tion, radio  education,  reading,  research,  rehabilitation, 
safety,    supplies,    school    facilities,    general    elementary1 

Assistants :   40  39 

Adult,  aptitude  testing,  business  division,  personnel, 
physical  education,  research,  school  laboratories  and 
shops 

Placement  counselors  and  counselors  for  adults  7  7 

Psychiatrists,2  psychologists,   audiometrist  16  19 

School  social  workers,  home  visitors,  and  court  consultant  54  52 

Physicians  and  nurses   (also  supervisor  of  nurses)   55  59 

Cafeteria  dietitians  and  managers  67  71 

Cafeteria  business  manager  1  1 

Cafeteria  service  employees   365  369 

Maintenance  and   repair  shop   employees  136  136 

Custodial  staff   (including  part-time  employees) 1,030  1,053 

Clerical    staff    (including   accounting  positions)    336  340 


t  Director  of  special  education  not  filled. 

1  Includes    supervisors,    assistant   supervisors,    and  specialists  on  school  payrolls. 

-  Part-time. 
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TABLE   31 — Continued 
Department  of  Education  Personnel,  June  30,  1955  and  1956 

Classification  1955 

Per  Diem  employees  (laborers,  repair  shop  and  warehouse)  102 

Warehouse    personnel    9 

Teachers   assigned   to   Central  Office  19 

Librarians  assigned  to  Central  Office  1 

Supervisor  of  School   Accounting   1 

Senior  Administrative  Officer,  Office  Management  1 

General  Superintendent,  Buildings  and  Grounds  1 

Draftsman   4 

Associate    Engineer    3 

District  Supervisor  of  School  Buildings  18 

Principals:     All    Schools    147* 

Baltimore  Junior  College  (Dean)   

Senior  High  Schools  8 

Vocational-Technical  High  Schools  2 

General   Vocational   

Junior    High    Schools    16 

Elementary   Schools   114 

Vice-Principals:    All  Schools   83* 

Senior  High  Schools  15 

Vocational-Technical    High    Schools    3 

Junior  High  Schools  16 

Occupational    Schools    1 

Shop    Center    Schools    1 

Elementary   Schools   47 

Teachers:    All  Schools3 4,722* 

Baltimore  Junior  College  23 

Senior  High  Schools  687 

Vocational-Technical    High    Schools    142 

General  Vocational  Schools  102 

Junior    High    Schools    1,030 

Occupational    Schools    

Shop    Center    Schools    79 

Elementary,   except  as   follows:    2,323 

Kindergarten    classes    214 

Prekindergarten   classes   13 

Speech  Correction  classes  1 1 

Home  and   Hospital   classes  21 


1956 


109 
8 

21 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
18 

145* 
1 
7 
2 
6 
15 

114 

89* 

14 

3 

20 

1 

1 

50 

4,910* 

29 

700 

164 

97 

1,118 

77 

82 

2,389 

211 

13 

10 

20 


3  Includes     probationary    teachers    and     substitutes,    but    not    supervisors,    assistant    super- 
visors,   specialists,    laboratory   and    shop   assistants   on   school    payrolls. 
'Included  in  grand  total  at  top  of  table. 
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TABLE  32 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupational  Groups,  Age,  and 

Educational  Requirements  as  Indicated  by  Employers' 

Orders,  July  1,  1954  to  June  30,  1955 


1954-1955 
Male         Female 


1955-1956 
Male         Female 


ALL  CLASSIFICATION  COMBINED— 

Orders    Received    

Placements 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18-20    

21  and  Over  

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  College  Graduation  

High   School    Graduation 

Vocational   School 

Non-Graduate  

CLERICAL:  All  types  of  junior  office  workers; 

e.g.,    stenographers,    typists,    office    machine 

operators,    and   clerks,    such    as    office    boys, 

runners,  and  file  clerks. 

Orders    Received    

Placements     

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18-20    

21  and  Over 

Educational  Requirements: 

High   School    Graduation    _. 

Non-Graduate 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE: 

All  types  of  workers  within  private  homes. 

Orders    Received    

Placements  

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18-20    

Educational  Requirements: 

High  School  Graduation 

Non-Graduate     

PERSONAL  SERVICE:    Restaurant  and  hotel 

workers,  beauticians,  bootblacks. 

Orders    Received    

Placements 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18-20   

Educational  Requirements: 

High   School    Graduation   

Vocational   School   

Non-Graduate     


714  1,612  1,246  2,750 

338  627  345  712 

412  1,489  604  2,182 

302  123  637  567 

0  0  5  1 

0  0  10 
601  1,576  1,027  2,662 

1  4  9  10 
112  32  209  78 


217 

1,482 

368 

2,560 

94 

574 

95 

677 

156 

1,409 

243 

2,104 

61 

73 

122 

455 

0 

0 

3 

1 

187 

1,465 

309 

2,498 

30 

17 

59 

62 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

9 

10 

34 

49 

4 

6 

10 

15 

1 

3 

9 

3 

8 

7 

25 

46 

6 

8 

26 

47 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1 
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1954-1955 
Male  Female 


1955-1956 
Male  Female 


SALES  AND  STOCK:  Junior  salesman,  store 
clerks,  and  stockworkers  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding receiving,  order  filling,  wrapping, 
packing,  and  shipping  clerks. 

Orders    Received    

Placements     

Age  Requirements: 

16-17    

18-20    

21    and   Over   

Educational   Requirements: 

Junior    College   Graduate   

High   School   Graduate  

Vocational    School    

Non-Graduate     

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL: 
Junior  workers,  whose  positions  are  some- 
what professional  or  technical  in  character 
(tutors,  camp  counselors,  playground  work- 
ers, junior  and  apprentice  draftsmen,  sur- 
veyors' and  laboratory  assistants,  and  student 
technician) . 

Orders    Received    

Placements     

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18-20    _ 

Educational   Requirements: 

High   School    Graduate   

Non-Graduate     

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL:  Apprentices 
and  helpers  in  various  skilled  trades;  also 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in 
factories,   plants,  and  shops. 

Orders    Received    

Placements     

Age  Requirements: 

16-17   

18-20   

Educational   Requirements: 

High   School    Graduation 

Vocational    School    

Non-Graduate     


125 

56 

160 

25 

85 

25 

65 

4 

66 

42 

86 

14 

59 

14 

72 

11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

72 

47 

70 

17 

0 

0 

1 

0 

53 

9 

88 

8 

212 

48 

312 

97 

103 

18 

96 

16 

151 

22 

206 

49 

61 

26 

106 

48 

211 

48 

306 

97 

1 

0 

6 

0 

151 

13 

372 

15 

52 

1 

79 

0 

38 

10 

60 

11 

113 

3 

312 

4 

125 

8 

316 

1 

1 

4 

8 

9 

25 

1 

48 

5 
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TABLE  33 

Age  and  Grade  Level  of  New  Cases  Treated 
by  the  Division  of  Special  Services 


Grade  Level 


1954-1955 


Age  Level  1954-1955 


Total 1,694 

Grade    12 3 

11 3 

10 29 

9 108 

8 161 

7 201 

6 103 

5 126 

4 140 

3- 138 

2 112 

1 122 

Kindergarten  18 

Opportunity    85 

Special    Center 4 

Phys.     Handicapped.. 

Shop  Center  

Occupational  65 

Vocational 96 

Grade  not  stated  ....  103 

Age  not  stated  


2,665 


1,694 


2,665 


6 

Age  22 

1 

7 

21 

.... 

1 

43 

20 



1 

152 

19 

.... 

5 

269 

18 

7 

298 

17 

7 

8 

127 

16 

20 

42 

196 

15 

326 

396 

187 

14 

277 

403 

211 

13 

197 

283 

176 

12 

131 

232 

167 

11 

120 

173 

66 

10 

134 

202 

98 

9 

126 

247 

2 

8 

140 

228 

3 

7 

101 

207 

99 

6 

88 

143 

53 

5 

17 

52 

70 

4 

19 

435 

3 

2 

10 

13 

TABLE  34 

Reasons  for  Absence  Found  in  Cases  Investigated  by  Home  Visitors 
on  Request  of  Public  and  Parochial  Schools 


Elementary  Schools 
1954-1955  1955-1956 


Secondary  Schools 
1954-1955  1955-1956 


Total    cases 26,450  28,448  37,592  35,168 

Personal    Illness 44.1%  47.6%  38.7%  45.8% 

Poverty    5.8  13.0  1.5  7.8 

Truancy 7.5  15.6  16.9  22.4 

Parental   Indifference  6.7  12.0  10.6  13.2 

Illegal  work   , 1  .2  .7  1.1 

Other*     35.8  11.6  31.6  9-7 


*  Pupil   found   to  have  extreme   illness  or  death   in  the   family,   to  have  withdrawn  under 
legal  conditions,  detained  by  strike,-.- etcr. 
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Test 
IO  Level 


Total 

140-149 

130-139 

120-129 

110-119 

100-109 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

40-49 

30-39 

20-29 


TABLE  35 

Distribution  of  Intelligence  Level  of  New  Cases 
Studied  in  the  Division  of  Special  Services 


1954-1955 
Binet  Group 


539 


886 


6 

19 

21 

5  3 

45 

167 

103 

249 

142 

219 

134 

126 

63 

40 

15 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1955-1956 
Binet  Group 


729 

1,353 

2 

2 

4 

22 

13 

78 

40 

238 

94 

376 

150 

314 

151 

226 

86 

68 

62 

17 

64 

9 

45 

2 

17 

1 

No  Record 
1954-1955      1955-1956 


269 


583 


TABLE  36 
Caseload  of  Division  of  Special  Services 

Origin  and  Treatment                                                                                              1954-1955  1955-1956 

Cases  active  during  the  year  5,400  5,106 

Carried    over   from    previous   year   976  996 

New,  referred  during  year  1,694  2,665 

Reopened   during  the  year  721  783 

Closed    administratively   after   brief   service   2,009  662* 

Cases  closed  during  the  year  4,404  4,106 

Served  by  school  social  worker  2,395  i,444 

Settled    without    intensive    service    2,009  662 

Carried  over  to  another  year  996  1.000 

*  Cases   investigated   re  waivers  of  tuition    (626)    and   36  cases  arising   in  connection  with 
Bragg  and  Highwood  summer  sessions. 
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TABLE  37 

Comparative  Statistics  on  Placement  Service  for  the  Years 
Ending  June  30,  1955  and  June  30,  1956,  Respectively 


Month 


Registrant* 
1955  1956 


Jobs  to 

be  Filled 

1 955         1 956 


Referrals 
1955        1956 


Placements 
1955        1956 


GRAND  TOTAL  1,878  1,858  2,326  3,996  4,613  4,402 

TOTAL  BOYS  704  626  714  1,246  1,748  1,776 

July 2  6  16  45  46  94 

August    -  5  0  29  52  67  34 

September 17  11  32  66  61  43 

October   67  94  25  39  39  45 

November    71  81  28  75  46  22 

December    76  36  10  63  19  13 

January    32  34  110  219  307  311 

February    29  20  59  80  213  119 

March 171  157  55  89  87  53 

April    115  119  54  79  71  41 

May   78  25  203  356  461  702 

June     41  43  93  83  331  299 

TOTAL  GIRLS  1,174  1,232  1,612  2,750  2,865  2,626 

July    3  1  60  150  105  223 

August 8  4  73  168  242  67 

September    17  7  90  144  170  96 

October 90  81  54  107  59  90 

November    109  248  49  101  59  59 

December 169  32  46  224  18  87 

January 25  26  289  388  446  828 

February 69  54  144  187  211  293 

March 24l  294  120  76  102  103 

April    180  250  58  496  25  80 

May  134  100  454  545  1,115  1,544 

June 129  135  175  164  313  546 

Part  Time  and 
Temporary 

Boys     343  283  177  223  303  307 

Girls 188  262  201  383  502  915 


965 

1,057 

338 

345 

25 

33 

17 

16 

22 

22 

15 

11 

10 

12 

7 

7 

12 

14 

71 

55 

26 

10 

10 

13 

14 

17 

109 

135 

627 

712 

47 

64 

32 

33 

41 

23 

15 

16 

15 

8 

3 

8 

7 

14 

169 

170 

35 

20 

5 

14 

8 

.  19 

250 

323 

123 
244 


843 
348 
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TABLE   38 
General  Summary  of  Summer  Schools 


Session  of  1954  Session  of  1955 


ENROLLMENT— ALL  SCHOOLS  4,726 

Review    Schools    4,290 

Senior   High    2,087 

Junior   High   2,203 

Advance    Schools    436 

Senior   High   74 

Junior  High   

Demonstration    362 

NET  ROLL— ALL   SCHOOLS   4,374 

Review   Schools    3,955 

Senior  High   1,955 

Junior  High  2,000 

Advance   Schools    419 

Senior  High   72 

Demonstration    347 

AVERAGE  NET  ROLL— ALL  SCHOOLS  4,503 

Senior  High   2,064 

Junior   High   2,086 

Demonstration    353 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE— ALL   SCHOOLS   ....  4,217 

Senior  High   1,917 

Junior    High    1,958 

Demonstration     342 

TEACHERS— ALL    SCHOOLS    75 

Senior   High   32 

Junior  High  29 

Demonstration     1 4 

PRINCIPALS— ALL  SCHOOLS   5 

Senior   High   2 

Junior   High   1 

Demonstration    2 

NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  SESSION  29 


5,454 
5,025 
2,495 
2,530 
429 
63 

366 

4,645 
4,586 
2,320 
2,266 
59 
59 


5,278 

2,538 

2,387 

353 

4,782 

2,258 

2,194 

330 

79 

35 
30 
14 

5 

2 
1 
2 

29 
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Financial  Statistics 

TABLE  39 

Cost  of  Operating  Schools  for  the  Two  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1955,  and  1956,  Respectively — Expenditures 

by  Department  of  Education  Only 

Character  of  Service  1954-55  1955-56 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  .. $34,184,045.06       $36,151,941.59 

Capital  outlay 495,071.70  227,141.44 

Current  expense   33,688,973.36         35,924,800.15 

General   control -. 1,039,627.38  969,646.31 

Instruction: 

Day    schools1 26,284,903.10  28,435,791.26 

Summer  schools  34,605.09  34,420.97 

Adult  education  543,231.45  553,860.80 

Auxiliary    services2    847,851.88  942,888.09 

Operation   of  plant   3,389,579.74  3,5  38,140.71 

Maintenance  of  plant 1,527,441.36  1,427,427.85 

Fixed  charges  21,733-36  22,624.16 

1  Includes  home  and   hospital  teaching.     Continuation  classes,  merged  with  Distributive 
Education,  are  transferred  to  Adult  Education. 

2  Promotion  of  health,  transportation,  etc. 

TABLE  40 
Expenditures  by  Other  City  Departments  for  Public  Education 

Disbursing  Agent  and  Object  1954-55  1955-56 

TOTAL $15,043,321.59       $16,213,334.90 

Health  Department 

Medical-dental    inspection,    nurse    service  177,700.00  197,500.00 

City  Register 

Interest    on    loans 1,075,068.75  1,261,721.25 

Payments  into  school  sinking  fund  5,400.00  5,400.00 

Bond    retirement 1,654,000.00  1,679,000.00 

City  Comptroller 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  equipment ....  73,800.00  73,800.00 

Gross  contributions  account  pensions  ....  2,540,650.00  2,803,349.00 

Expenditures  from  6th,  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  School  Loans: 

School   buildings,   sites,   improvements  9,494,858.36  9,852,497.91 

Engineering  and  Population  Studies  ....  11,362.75  11,645.23 

Athletic  fields  10,481.73  328,421.51 
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TABLE  41 

Adult  Education  and  Academic  Summer  Schools,  1954  and  1955 

Type  of  School  1954-55  1955-56 

TOTAL  ADULT  EDUCATION  $543,231.45  5553,860.80 

Junior  College  166,354.00  199,484.72 

Trade    Extension    44,981.60  52,929.10 

Americanization    27,182.00  21,782.25 

Parent   Education   28,382.26  33,455.65 

Elementary,  Secondary,  Vocational  267,451.33  238,121.33 

Veterans   Training   8,880.26  8,087.75 

1954  1955 

TOTAL  ACADEMIC  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  ....  34,605.09  34,420.97 

Elementary    7,928.78  7,362.44 

Secondary    26,676.31  27,058.53 


TABLE  42 

Sources  of  Income  Other  than  Municipal  Taxation,  Together 

with  Amounts  Received  by  City  Comptroller  on  Account 

of  Public  Schools  During  the  Years  Ending 

June  30,  1955  and  June  30,  1956 


June  30,  1955 


June  30,  1956 


GRAND  TOTAL  $9,216,741.84  $9,653,340.75 

Total  from  the  State  of  Maryland  9,100,384.87  9,488,279.69 

Part   Payment  of  Salaries  370,473.85  401,481.43 

Federal    Vocational    Fund 65,254.58  106,633-06 

Physically   Handicapped   Children   38,031.32  275,111.00 

Teachers'    Pensions    1,692,669-00  2,636,324.00 

Vocational     Rehabilitation    2,809.14  6,021.00 

Basic  Aid   per  Classroom   Unit   2,312,266.92  2,888,900.00 

Basic   Aid   per   Pupil    2,642,363.03  2,730,394.00 

Veterans  Trade  School   41,596.17  235,518.55 

Junior  College  37,815.61  60,082.07 

Adult  Education    Fund    49,500.00  20,000.00 

Incentive   Fund   for   Buildings   4,422.25  127,814.58 

Grant.  General  Assistance  Loan  of  1949*  1,843,183.00 

Total   Miscellaneous    Revenues    116,356.97  165,061.06 

Tuition— Non-Resident   Pupils  100,374.23  112,274.91 

School   Board   Revenue   1,176.17  2.053.50 

Intestate  Estates   Fund   14,806.57  50,732.65 

*  Included    in    the    1954-5S    ripure    is    the    sum    of  $-198, ""in    which,    while    not    credited 
until  September  30.  1 9^-4,  was  actually  for  the  year  1953-54. 
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TABLE  43 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1954-55 

Department  of  Education  Only 


Items 

All 
Day  Schools 

Elementary 

Junior  High 

Grand  Total  — 

$33,111,136.82 

$17,994,995.34 

$6,482,151.29 

General  Control:1 

Salaries     

$      666,020.56 

$      361,962.20 
203,044.09 

$     130,386.85 

Other  Expenses  

373,606.82 

73,141.00 

Total     

$   1,039,627.38 

$      565,006.29 

$    203,527.85 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors    $         74,381.16  $         57,640.22  S         6,815.78 

Supervisors     530,461.69  269,113.50  124,324.00 

Principals  and 

teachers     23,882,726.66  12,847,148.36  4,820,860.84 

Textbooks 416,683.53  248,613-26  90,164.49 

Library  books 128,739-69  91,672.58  22,805.81 

Educational  supplies  ....  572,812.11  315,746.13  107,306.15 

Other  expenses  591,268.93  362,357.90  98,557.06 

Total     $26,197,073.77  $14,192,291-95  $5,270,834.13 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  ....  $      204,127.50  $         12,203-97  $    104,769.87 

Interscholastic     athletics  107,185.00                     

Public    lunches    72,535.55  71,529.86                   

Transportation  110,917.57  98,882.00  7,126.85 

Community   services    ....  7,360.83  7,360.83                   


Pupil  personnel 

345,725.53 

230,131.68 

39,786.50 

Total 

$ 

847,851.88 

$ 

420,108.34 

$ 

151,683.22 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 
Wages  of  janitors,   etc. 
Fuel,   supplies,  etc. 

$ 

2,303,476.23 
1,086,103.51 

$ 

1,221,820.82 

567,780.12 

$ 

439,133.90 
199,827.87 

Total     

$ 

3,389,579.74 

$ 

1,789,600.94 

$ 

638,961.77 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings,  grounds,  etc. — 

Salaries     $      649,491.12  $      444,821.75  $      79,865.91 

Supplies 191,470.91                120,175.25  26,528.06 

Contractual    services..  684,355.74               357,333.18  110,250.28 

Travel,    etc 2,123.59                   1,604.38  223.10 

Total $   1,527,441.36  $      923,934.56  $    216,867.35 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent    $        20,194.10  $        15,167.25  $             20.19 

Accident  leave  and 

medical    expenses    ....  1,539.26                   1,056.68  256.78 

Total     $        21,733.36  $        16,223.93  $           276.97 

1  Prorated    proportionately   to    the    distribution    of   direct    charges   to    the   several   types   of 
schools. 
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TABLE  43 — Continued 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools    1954-55 
Department  of  Education  Only 


Items 

Senior  High 

Vocational 

Occupational 

Shop  Center 

Grand    Total    

..    $5,496,033.68 

$1,933,600.06 

$520,459.41 

$683,897.04 

General  Control:1 
Salaries    

$     110,552.75 
62,015.00 

$      38,895.60 
21,818.64 

S    10,469.84 
5,873.10 

S   13,753.32 

Other    Expenses    .. 

7,714.99 

Total    

..    $    172,567.75 

$      60,714.24 

$  16,342.94 

$  21,468.31 

Instruction   Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors   $         6,801.60  S         2,777.56  S         173.00  S         173.00 

Supervisors    83,434.47  34,392.07  10,012.54  9,185.11 

Principals  and 

teachers   4,086,127.40  1,251,070.44  399,258.16  478,261.46 

Textbooks    52,163.02  16,698.48  4,601.78  4,442.50 

Library  books  10,448.48  2,830.52  620.20  362.10 

Educational  supplies  79,708.12  60,426.85  3,954.34  5,670.52 

Other    expenses    ....  78,729.87  40,077.78  5,857.16  5,689.16 

Total    $4,397,412.96  $1,408,273.70  $424,477.18  $503,783.85 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  $      60,548.31  $       22,985.08  S           30.76  S      3,589.51 

Intcrscholastic  athletics       87,883.00  19,302.00                                      

Public   lunches   1,005.69 

Transportation    2,824.70  1,666.22  417.80 

Community  services  

Pupil   personnel    ....  18,079-48  24,800.10  14,669.22  18,258.45 


Total   $ 

169,335.49 

$      68,753.40 

$   15,117.78 

$   22,853.65 

Operation  of  School  Plant 
Wages  of  janitors,  etc.  $ 
Fuel,    supplies,    etc. 

340,688.45 
186,788.74 

S    203,994.56 
92,372.93 

S  30,356.51 
13,111.23 

S  67,481.99 
26,222.62 

Total    $ 

527,477.19 

$    296,367.49 

$  43,467.74 

$  93,704.61 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings,  grounds,  etc. — 

Salaries    $      66,469-74    $ 

Supplies     26,301.97 

Contractual  services       131,817.68 
Travel,  etc 92.66 


28,336.19    S 

9,994.74 

5   20,002.79 

10,232.81 

2,755.75 

5,477.07 

60,195.00 

8,253.19 

16,506.41 

99.08 

34.75 

69.62 

Total    S    224,682.05    S      98,863.08    S   21,038.43    S  42,055.89 


Fixed  Charges: 

Rent     $ 

Accident    have  and 
medical    expenses 


4,432.81     $ 

566.74    $ 

2.37    S 

4.-4 

125.43 

61.41 

12.97 

25.99 

Total         S        4,558.24    $  628.15    t  15.34    $  30.73 

1  Prorated   proportionately  to  the  distribution   of  direct  charges  to  the  several   tvpes  of 
schools. 
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TABLE  44 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1955-56 

Department  of  Education  Only 

All 

Items  Day  Schools  Elementary  Junior  High 

Grand  Total $35,249,434.78  $18,937,652.66  $7,094,400.86 

General  Control:1 

Salaries $      657,465.80  $      353,190.63  $    132,347.86 

Other  Expenses 312,180.51  167,703.37  62,841.94 

Total $      969,646.31  if      520,894.00  $    195,189-80 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors    $        77,946.02  $        66,157.58  $        4,592.69 

Supervisors     589,558.66  339,752.86  114,344.93 

Principals  and 

teachers 25,936,284.51  13,776,664.50  5,389,296.59 

Textbooks    395,898.92  228,335.92  94,580.18 

Library   books 93,637.44  66,326.91  12,658.92 

Educational  supplies  ....  588,577.56  330,418.93  95,722.61 

Other  expenses   666,804.57  388,726.27  117,982.29 

Total     $28,348,707.68  $15,196,382.97  $5,829,178.21 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  ....  $       174,708.22  $         13,458.05  $      85,052.81 

Interscholastic     athletics  105,000.00  

Public    lunches    122,562.94  120,333.61  1,210.05 

Transportation  127,305.06  115,003.29  7,396.02 

Community  services  7,847.46  7,847.46 

Pupil    personnel 405,464.41  292,763.76  51,264.32 

Total $      942,888.09  $      549,406.47  $    144,923.20 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages   of  janitors,   etc.  $  2,512,192.48  $   1,313,996.66  $    470,851.50 

Fuel,  supplies,  etc 1,025,948.23  509,284.83  186,532.06 

Total     $   3,538,140.71  $   1,823,281.49  $    657,383.56 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings,  grounds,  etc. — 

Salaries  $      705,726.93  $      463,334.72  $    114,920.25 

Supplies   157,932.49  96,773.98  32,629.36 

Contractual   service  ..  562,306.91  270,602.55  119,585.35 

Travel,    etc. 1,461.52  1,099.54  171.70 

Total     $   1,427,427.85  $      831,810.79  $    267,306.66 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent $        20,867.53  $        14,899-62  $              18.33 

Accident  leave  and 

medical    expenses    ....  1,756.63  977.34  401.10 

Total $        22,624.16  $        15,876.96  $           419-43 

1  Prorated    proportionately   to  the    distribution    of   direct    charges    to    the  several    types   of 
schools. 
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TABLE  44 — Continued 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of  Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1955-56 
Department  of  Education  Only 


Items 

Senior  High 

Vocational 

Occupational 

Shop  Center 

Grand    Total    

..    $5,826,315.79 

52,133,253.00 

5563,315.18 

$694,497.29 

General  Control:1 
Salaries    

Other  Expenses 

S     108,679.10 
51,603.44 

$      39,776.68 
18,886.92 

S    10,519.45 
4,994.89 

S    12,952.08 
6,149.95 

Total   

..    $    160,282.54 

$      58,663.60 

$  15,514.34 

S   19,102.03 

Instruction  Service: 
Salaries — 

Directors  S         5,011.53  S         1,825.22  S         179.50  S         179-50 

Supervisors    77,513.30  37,379.60  9,870.30  10,697.67 

Principals  and 

teachers   4,403,952.09  1,397,425.43  444,610.10  524,335.80 

Textbooks   48,533.99  17,281.14  3,382.31  3,785.38 

Library  books  11,237.73  3,149.88  95.00  169-00 

Educational  supplies  90,861.94  63,017.82  4,126.29  4,429.97 

Other  expenses  102,536.03  45,813.94  6,353.67  5,392.37 

Total    $4,739,646.61  $1,565,893-03  $468,617.17  5548,989-69 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health  S       52,194.84  $       18,400.39  S         295.18  S      5,306.95 

Interscholastic  athletic 

Public    lunches    53-25  313-39  42.00  610.64 


52,194.84 
84,149.51 

$ 

18,400.39 

20,850.49 

313.39 

1,699.02 

s 

295.18 

53.25 
2,941.03 

42.00 
265.70 

10,618.53 

15,167.94 

17,182.15 

Transportation    

Community  services 

Pupil    personnel   ....  10,618.53  15,167.94         17,182.15         18,467.41 


Total   $ 

149,957.16 

$ 

56,431.23 

$ 

17,785.03 

S   24,385.00 

Operation  of  School  Plant 
Wages  of  janitors,  etc.  S 
Fuel,    supplies,    etc. 

404,996.96 
192,429.85 

s 

241,453.47 
106,348.27 

S 

30,397.44 
11,781.58 

S   50,496.45 
19.571.64 

Total    $ 

597,426.81 

s 

347,801.74 

s 

42,179.02 

S  70,068.09 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 
Buildings,  grounds,  etc.— 

Salaries    S      65,459.51     S       33,520.70    S    10,704.66    S    17,787.09 

Supplies     12,747.52  9,878.62  2.216.07  3,686.94 

Contractual  services         96.109.95  59,349.88  6.260.01  10,399.17 

Travel,  etc 64.93  57.65  25.44  42.26 

Total  .    $    174,381.91    $    102,806.85    S    19. 206.18    S   31,915.46 

Fixed   Charges: 

Kent     $         4,530.68    S         1,411.67    5  2.72    S  4.51 

Accident   leave  .mA 

medical    expenses  90.08  244.88  10.72  J2.51 


Total $         -1.620.76    5         1,656.55     t  13.44     f  37.02 


'  Prorated    proportionately   to   the   distribution    of    direel    charges   to   the   scscrjl   tvpes  of 
schools. 
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TABLE  45 
Valuation  of  School  Properties:    Baltimore  City  19561 


Description 


Land  Structure!  Totol 


GRAND   TOTAL S13,784,290.02     $109,431,626.43     S123,215,916.45 

Administration 

Buildings    84.217.70  393,445.96  477,663.66 

Elementary 

Schools  5,595,785.53  37,048,372.38  42,644,157.91 

Junior  High 

Schools   1,808,220.23  18,341,583-09  20,149,803.32 

Senior  High 

Schools   1,354,387.52  11,177,581.54  12,531,969-06 

Vocational 

Schools  977.782.47  15,174,927.22  16,152,709-89 

Pre-Vocational 

Schools  3,317.00  49,508.00  52,825.00 

Schools  for 

Handicapped    Children  170,324.54  887,347.60  1,057,672.14 

Parental 

Schools  93.148.90  500,917.04  594,065.94 

Portable 

Schools  1,985,696.53  1,985,696.53 

Sites, 

New    Schools    205,764.39  205,764.39 

Equipment 

Undistributed  3,320,722.03  3,320,722.03 

Work  in 

Progress2     3,300,046.77  19.332,866.82  22,632,913.59 

Warehouse — 

Main    Building    57,673.19  566,063-83  623,737.02 

Storage 

Building  1,482.00  17,690.00  19,172.00 

Abandoned 

Schools   4,766.00  18,750.00  23,516.00 

Athletic 

Fields    127,373.78  616,154.39  743,528.17 

1  Data   supplied   by   the   Bureau   of   Accounts   and   Disbursements.     Valuation   figures   here 
shown  are  not  comparable  with  those  reported  prior  to  1934. 

2  In    this    account    are    carried    amounts    expended    for    land    and    structures    for   which    a 
final  valuation  has  not  been  determined. 
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TABLE  46 

Cost  Per  Pupil  in  Average  Daily  Attendance  for  the  School  Year  1954-1955 
in  Thirty-Three  Cities  over  300,000  Population' 

Total  Yearly 
City  Current  Expense-  Rank 

Jersey  City  $460.00  1 

Newark    453.25  2 

New  York  412.30 

San   Francisco    387.63  4 

Rochester    362.70  5 

Buffalo   349.53  6 

Minneapolis   342.00  7 

Chicago    336.30  8 

Boston    334.85  9 

Los    Angeles    334.80  10 

Pittsburgh    334.53  1 1 

Denver   332.64  12 

Philadelphia     323.36  13 

Syracuse    322.14  14 

Cleveland   322.00  15 

Detroit   32 1.78  16 

Milwaukee   - 320.25  17 

Washington   307.80  18 

Portland    307. 10  19 

St.    Louis   301.44  20 

Oakland    300.96  21 

Indianapolis   , 300.60  22 

Cincinnati     300.5 1  23 

San   Diego   298.80  24 

Kansas  City  293.28  25 

Baltimore   269.70  26 

Seattle     262.70  27 

Louisville   255.97  28 

New    Orleans    246.60  29 

Columbus  245.70  30 

Houston    222.25  3 1 

Atlanta    174.60  32 

Memphis     1 38.60  33 

1  Data    from    Current   Expenditures  in  Public  School  Systems    1954-1955,    No.    472,   Office 
uf   Education,   U.    S.   Department  of  Health,   Education   and   Welfare,    March    1956. 

2  Computed  on  basis  of  actual  number  of  teaching  days. 
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TABLE  49 

Receipts  from  State  of  Maryland  and  Miscellaneous  Revenues 
for  Calendar  Years   1954  and   1955 


Source 


1955 


GRAND    TOTAL $8,306,129.10  $8,379,023.82 

Total— From  State  of  Maryland 8,204,681.06  8,216,017.28 

Part  Payment  of  Salaries   363,415.37  383,723.41 

Federal   Vocational    Fund   118,511.48  106,633.06 

Physically   Handicapped   Children    38,031.32  275,111.00 

Teachers'    Pensions    2,239,439.25  1,928,582.75 

Vocational    Rehabilitation   5,417.00  4,465.41 

Basic  Aid  per  Classroom  Unit 2,119,140.00  2,587,920.00 

Basic  Aid  per  Pupil 2,561,400.00  2,675,440.00 

Veterans  Trade  School  53,788.38  10,636.19 

Junior    College    130,192.12  148,892.51 

Adult   Education   Fund   29,500.00  20,000.00 

Incentive  Fund   for  Buildings  47,096.14  74,612.95 

Grant,  General  Assistance  Loan  of  1949 498,750.00                   

Total — Miscellaneous    Revenues 101,448.04  163,006.54 

Tuition— Non-resident    Pupils    78,370.90  113,051.57 

School   Board   Revenue  1,315.05  1,083.22 

Intestate    Estates    Fund    21,762.09  48,871.75 


INDEX 


Absence,  reasons  for,   134 

Acceleration  program,  extension  of, 
80-81 

Achievement  by  subjects,  junior  and 
senior  high   schools,    128-129 

Administration    of    schools,    1-38 

Adult  education,    105-120 

adult  education  and  academic  sum- 
mer   schools,     1954    and     1955, 
139 
Air    Force,    105 

apprenticeship     training,     112-114 
attendance,    139 
City    Service    personnel,    business 

writing,    105 
enrollment,    139 
financial  statistics,   1  39 
international    work-study     project, 

108-112 
Junior  College,    116-120 
mercantile,    115-116 
program,   124 
veterans,    114-115 

Apprenticeship  training,    112-114 
advisory   committee   on,    112 
range  of  offerings,    113 
supervisory  management   program, 
114 

Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School, 
a  curriculum  guide  for  the  Balti- 
more  Public    Schools,    71 

Art    exhibit,     secondary    school,    81 

Art  Resource  Materials  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  a  curriculum  guide 
for  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools, 
73 

Attendance- 
average  daily,    123 
in  prekindergartens,  kindergartens, 
and    special    education    classes, 
123 
pupils  in  day  schools,    121 


Atypical  children,  95-102 

adolescents  with  special  needs,  97 
emotional  problems,  99 
irregular   attendance,    100 
mentally   handicapped,  95 
neurological  disorders,  98 
opportunity,  95 
resource,  95 

slow-learning-adolescent,  95 
speech  correction,  97 
special  center,  95 
trainable,   95-97 

Audio-visual  education,  86-88 
equipment  in  new  schools,  87 
training  in   use  of  equipment,   86 
use    of    audio-visual    aids    in    the 
public  schools,   87 

Awards  to  the  public  schools,  29-32 

B 

Budget,    34-35,    138-148 
Buildings,    39-65 

expenditures  in  the  planning  stage 

June   30,    1956,   49 
scope   of   the   program,   40 
under    construction     from     school 
loans     six     to     nine.     June     30, 
1956,   46-47 
Business  administration,   33-37 


Cafeterias,  school,  20-21 
Capital  improvement  program,  39-68 
Child  population  studies,  65-68 
Cooperation  with  other  city  agencies, 

42-43 
Cost  of  operating  schools  for  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1955. 
and  1956,  respectively — expendi- 
tures by  Department  of  Educa- 
tion only,  138 
Cost   per  pupil 

in    average    daily    attendance    for 
the    school    vear    1954-1955    in 
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thirty-three  cities   over    300,000 
population,  145 
Costs  of  schools 

expenditures  by  other  city  depart- 
ments for  public  education,  138 
Current   operating   expenses   of   full- 
time  day  schools,  1954-55,  140-141 
of  full-time  day  schools,   1955-56, 
142-143 
Curriculum 
guides,  69-73 
senior  high,   69 

D 

Deputy  Superintendent,   21 
Desegregation  of  public  schools,    1 

Board  policies  governing  conver- 
sion of  school  system  to  non- 
segregated  basis,   2-3 

clergymen,  parents,  press,  radio, 
TV,    assist,    13-14 

laws  invoked,    11-12 

Pancoast  Survey  calls  attention  to 
staff  loyalty,   12-13 

police    commissioner's    statements 
to   public   on   desegregation 
October   1,   1954,   10 
October  9,  1954,  11 

pupils  assist,   13 

racial  composition  of  public 
schools  under  desegregation 
policy,  October  of  each  year,   7 

School  Board  statement  to  the 
public  on  desegregation,   9 

Schools  with  faculties  of  both 
races,   7 

Superintendent     announces     stand 
taken  by  School  Board  on  inte- 
gration   to    remain    unchanged, 
October,    1954,    10 
Disbursements,   146,   147 

fiscal  year  January  1  to  December 
31,    1955,    147 

fiscal  year  January  1  to  December 
31,   1954,   146 
Division    of    Special    Services,    cases 

treated  by,   134-135 


age-grade   level,    1 34 
intelligence,   135 
load     of     Division     of     Special 
Services,    135 


Elementary    Division,    reorganization 

of,    14-15,   69-80 
Emotional     problems,     services     for 

children  with,  99 
Enrollment,    121-124 

junior  high,   by  subjects,    128-129 

senior  high,   by  subjects,    128-129 
Expenditures    on    building    projects 

from    school    loans    five   to    eight, 

to  June  30,   1956,  50-55 


Financial  statistics,  138-148 
Follow-up  of  graduates,  per  cent  of 

graduates   of   all   high    schools    in 

further  education,  92 


Graduates,   follow-up,   92 

of  former  students  who  graduated 

in   February  and  June  of   1954 

and    1955,    125 
Guidance  and  placement,  91-93 

H 

Handicapped   children,    97 

neurological     disorders,      children 

with,   98 
services  for,  95 
speech  correction,  97 

I 

Instructional  policies,   69-82 
Intelligence  level,   135 

J 

Jobs,    132 

classification    of    jobs    by    occupa- 
tional  groups,   age,   and   educa- 
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tional  requirements  as  indicated 
by    employers'    orders,    July     1. 
1954   to  June   30,    1955,    132 
Junior  College,    116-120 

creditation,    1 19 

financial  statistics,   139 

financing,    120 

program,    116-1  IS 

purposes,    116 

terminal  courses,    118-119 

transfer  courses,    119 

K 
Kindergarten    and    prekindergarten 
statistics,    123 

L 
Living  and  Learning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, a  curriculum  guide  for  the 
Baltimore  Public  Schools,   69 
Loans,  school  building,  39-65 

M 
Maintenance 
budget,   34 
employees,   130 
Maryland,     aid     received    from    the 

state  of,    148 
Measurement  services,  92 
aptitude  testing,  95 
purposes  of,  93 
requests  for  optional  tests,  93 
Mercantile    establishments,    program 
for  employees  in,    115-116 
enrollment,    116 
evaluation     by     employers     and 
employees,    116 
Model   Youth  City  Council,    30 

N 
Net  roll   by  grades,    122 
daily,    123 

P 
Parent  education,    107 
Personnel,   department  of  education, 

130-1  J] 
Physical      education      facilities      ac- 
quired   under    Sixth    and    Seventh 
School  Loans  up  to  June  30,  1956, 
56 


Placement   service,    91-93 
comparative    statistics,    136 

Population  studies  and  their  use,  67- 
68 

Post-elementary  instruction,  consoli- 
dated   division    for,    15 

Promotion,   pupil,    77 

report  from  staff  to  School  Board, 
77-80 

Publications,   69-73 

Pupil  personnel  services,  coordina- 
tion of,   19 

Pupil   promotion 

considerations  in,  77 
per  cent  of  net  roll  promoted,  125 
R 

Radio  and  television,   83-86 

Range  of  intelligence,    135 

Reading,  the  teaching  of,  74 

Receipts  from  State  of  Maryland  and 
miscellaneous  revenues  for  calen- 
dar years   1954   and    1955,    148 

Rehabilitation   services,    101 

Revision  of  salary  schedule- 
basic     salary     schedule     approved 

July    14,    1955.   27 
comparison  of  1955  schedule  with 

its  predecessors,   28 
revision   of  basic  salary   schedule, 

24 
superintendent      presents      criteria 
for    acceptable   salary    schedule, 
25-26 

S 

Safety,    promotion    of,    102-104 
accident     rate    decreased,     103 
crossing   guards,    101 
national   recognition  received,    103 
school   bus   safety   committee,    103 

Salary    schedule,    27 

School    Board,    commissioners,    ii 

School  facilities,  assistant  superin- 
tendent   for.    1  5 

School    libr.irv 

appointment      o\       librarian       for 
school    buildings    about    to    be 
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completed,  91 
books   available   for   pupils,    90 
enlarged  staff,  90 
equipment  loan,   89 
improved    equipment,    90 
number    of    books    for    each    type 

of   library,   90 
organized     central     office     depart- 
ment,  88 
planning  for  new  schools,  89 
service,    88 
ten  years  of,  88 

School  properties,  valuation  of,    144 

School  stores  as  part  of  work-study 
program 
Carver,  82 
Mergenthaler,  82 

School   visitation   by   community,    32 

Scope  of  the  building  program,    40 

Services  for  atypical  children 

children      returning      to       public 
schools   from   state   correctional 
institutions,    101 
medical      inspection      and      nurse 

service,   101 
physically    handicapped,    101 
reading   clinics,    101 
school  social  worker,  99 

Services  in  the  interest  of  children, 
83 

Sites  for  future  buildings  acquired 
under  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
school  loans,  44-45 

Sources  of  income  other  than  muni- 
cipal taxation,  together  with 
amounts  received  by  City  Comp- 
troller on  account  of  public 
schools  during  the  years  ending 
June  30,  1955  and  June  30,  1956, 
139 

Special  services,  division  of,  22, 
99-101 

caseload,    135 

Staff 

department  of  education  personnel, 


June  30,    1955   and   1956,   130 
staff  advisory  council,  22 
summer  schools,  general  summary, 

137 
survey  of  the  school  building  pro- 
gram, 57 
State   aid,    148 

Superior      ability,      instruction      for 
pupils  of,   80 

T 

Television  and  radio,  83-86 

evolution  of  television  instruction, 
83 

number  of  persons  involved  in  TV 
and  radio  programs  1955-56,  84 

personnel  participating  in  public 
school   programs,   84 

technical  assistance  of  stations,  85 
Testing 

aptitude,  93-95 

coordination  of  services,   21 

intelligence,  reading,  arithmetic, 
93 

summary   of   programs,    94 

tests  requested  in  optional  pro- 
gram grade  1  through  grade  6, 
kindergarten,  opportunity,  shop 
center  and  occupational  classes, 
93 

V 
Veterans  vocational  training,  114-115 

four  types  of  courses,    114-115 

how  financed,  115 

values  of  program,    115 

W 

Welfare  and  adjustment,  see  Special 

Services,  99-101 
Withdrawals 

from  full-time  day  schools,   1954- 

55,  126 

from  full-time  day  schools,   1955- 

56,  127 

Work-study     project,      international, 

108 
Work-study   training   programs,   81 
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